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By  royal  decree  in  the  year  1260,  Louis  IX  founded  L’Hopital  des 
Quinze-Vingts  in  France  as  a  refuge  for  three  hundred  blind  Cru¬ 
saders.  The  original  of  the  picture  reproduced  above  hangs  in  the 
Pantheon  in  Paris  and  depicts  a  scene  at  that  early  period.  His¬ 
torians  record  that  this  action  marked  the  beginning  of  a  change 
from  the  brutal  indifference  shown  toward  the  blind  well  into  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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American  Foundati 


World  Conference  on 

AT  THE  request  of  the  American 
/A  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  President  Hoover  is¬ 
sued  invitations  in  March  of  this 
year  to  fifty  foreign  countries,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  send  delegates  to  a 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  to  be  held  in  New  York  City 
the  middle  of  April,  1931.  To  date 
favorable  replies  have  been  received 
from  more  than  twenty-five  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  is  expected  that  more 
than  thirty  nations  will  be  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  purposes  of  the  Conference 
are  as  follows;  first,  to  promote 
international  comity  by  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  among 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  world;  second,  to  give  those 
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Work  for  the  Blind 

countries  in  which  the  development 
of  work  for  the  blind  has  lagged  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  in  other  countries, 
where  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
functioning  successfully;  and  third, 
to  bring  about  a  more  rapid  inter¬ 
change  of  information  regarding 
new  methods  and  new  discoveries 
in  work  for  the  blind. 

It  has  been  felt  that  the  purposes 
of  the  gathering  would  be  defeated 
if  the  Conference  were  made  a  large 
conclave  of  individuals.  For  this 
reason  the  number  of  delegates  from 
each  country  is  quite  restricted, 
though  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  present  persons  thoroughly 
competent  to  speak  on  the  various 
aspects  of  work  for  the  blind  in  their 
respective  countries.  This  will  make 
possible  a  rather  free  discussion  of 
the  topics  before  the  Conference. 
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While  there  will  be  but  a  small 
number  of  American  official  delegates, 
workers  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  whether  dele¬ 
gates  or  not,  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  listen  in  on  the  general 
discussions,  and  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment  may  participate  in  the  round 
table  meetings  on  special  subjects. 
The  Committee  on  Personnel  and 
Program  is  now  occupied  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  program  and  preparing  a 
list  of  speakers,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  will  be  foreign  delegates. 

The  formal  Conference  of  four 
days’  duration  will  be  followed  by 
a  ten-day  tour  permitting  the  for¬ 
eign  delegates  to  visit  some  of  the 
representative  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  Conference  will  close 
with  two  days  of  informal  discus¬ 
sion  in  New  York  City. 

The  Organizing  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of:  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Honorary 
Chairman;  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Chairman ;  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  Mr.  B.  P.  Chap¬ 
pie,  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Mr.  Calvin  S. 
Glover,  Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite, 
Mr.  William  A.  Hadley,  Miss  Mary 
V.  Hun,  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney, 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Van  Cleve. 

The  Committee  on  Personnel  and 
Program  consists  of:  Mr.  George  L. 
Raverat,  Chairman ;  Mr.  William 
McG.  Eagar,  Secretary ;  Mr.  U. 
Akiba,  Dr.  Siegfried  Altmann,  Cap¬ 
tain  E.  A.  Baker,  Mr.  J.  Ulises 
Codino,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Mr. 


Alrik  Lundberg,  Mr.  Aurelio  Nico- 
lodi,  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve,  and  Professor  Pierre 
Villey. 

For  information  regarding  the 
Conference,  address  Mr.  C.  M. 
Sprague,  Manager,  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  in  care 
of  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
Held  in  Pennsylvania  and  Oregon 

Two  Educational  Weeks  for  the 
Blind  have  been  held  during  the  fall 
of  1930  in  cities  where  such  work 
has  not  been  conducted  before. 
From  October  19th  to  25th,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania,  was  organized 
for  a  seven  day  progpram.  During 
the  same  week,  Portland,  Oregon, 
was  introduced  to  the  problems  of 
blindness  by  the  same  means. 

Church  organizations,  women’s 
club.s  and  service  clubs  give  aid  to 
representatives  of  the  Foundation 
in  presenting  the  capabilities  of 
blind  people  to  their  townsfolk, 
through  exhibitions,  demonstrations 
and  forms  of  entertainment.  All 
exercises  conducted  have  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  informing  the  public  of 
what  blind  people  have  done  and 
can  do. 

During  December  Educational 
Weeks  will  be  held  in  Spokane, 
Washington  and  Charleston,  West 
Virginia.  Plans  are  also  under  way 
to  conduct  for  the  first  time  weeks 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Seattle,  Washington  and 
Rochester,  New  York. 
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Carl  H.  Milam 


Trustee  of  the  Foundation 


Mr.  carl  H.  MILAM,  a  new 
Trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  Secretary  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  Chicago 
since  1920. 

Mr.  Milam  was  born  in  Kansas. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  at  Albany. 
His  library  experience  includes  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  at  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma;  the 
John  Crerar  Library  of  Chicago; 
the  Purdue  University  Library  in 
Lafayette,  Indiana;  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  of  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
the  American  Library  Association 
War  Service.  He  has  acted  as  Sec¬ 
retary  and  State  Organizer  of  the 
Public  Library  Commission  of  In¬ 
diana  ;  as  a  Member  of  the  American 
Library  Association  Council  from 


1915  to  1920,  of  its  Publicity  Board 
from  1917  to  1919  and  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Board  in  1919.  He  has  been 
President  of  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions. 

Mr.  Milam  is  now  identified  with : 
Council  of  One  Hundred  of  the 
American  Association  for  Adult 
Education  (member) ;  American 
Merchant  Marine  Association  (trus¬ 
tee)  ;  Carnegie  Corporation,  Advis¬ 
ory  Group  on  College  Libraries 
(member).  This  group  recommends 
grants  to  college  libraries  for  book 
purchases ;  Carnegie  Corporation, 
Advisory  Group  on  Library  Fellow¬ 
ship  Grants  (chairman) ;  The  Co¬ 
operating  Committee  for  Christian 
Work  in  the  Philippines.  Concerned 
with  the  revision  of  reading  matter 
in  English.  (Member  of  Advisory 
Council)  ;  Natio^nal  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  (member).  A 
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Hoover  commission  which  is  to  rec¬ 
ommend  what  the  Government 
should  do  in  the  field  of  education ; 
Public  Library  Committee  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Library 
Associations  (chairman) ;  The  Li¬ 
brary  Quarterly  (member  of  the 
Advisory  Editorial  Board).  This  is 
a  research  journal  in  the  library  field, 
the  first  number  of  which,  coming 
out  over  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  imprint,  is  to  appear  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1931 ;  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Radio  in  Education 
(member  of  Executive  Board,  and 
chairman  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Library  Co-operation) ; 
The  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection.  The 
Committee  on  Reading  (chairman). 
The  National  Council  of  Intellectual 
Co-operation  for  the  United  States. 
Pan-American.  (Member) ;  The 
World  Association  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation.  Library  Committee.  (Mem¬ 
ber.) 

Dr.  Burritt  Makes  Survey 

At  its  1930  session,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Manitoba  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  blind  of  the 
Province,  and  requested  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Saskatchewan  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  this  inquiry. 

Instead  of  the  usual  procedure  of 
appointing  a  commission  of  several 
members,  the  Governments  of  these 
Provinces  decided  to  ask  some  one 
person  experienced  in  work  for  the 
blind  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  legislature. 

At  the  request  of  Hon.  R.  A. 
Hoey,  Minister  of  Education  of  the 


Province  of  Manitoba,  and  Premier 
J.  T.  M.  Anderson  of  Saskatchewan, 
who  holds  the  Portfolio  of  Minister 
of  Education  for  that  Province,  Dr. 
Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Over¬ 
brook,  Philadelphia,  spent  most  of 
the  month  of  August  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  conditions  of  the  blind 
of  these  two  Provinces. 

Dr.  Burritt  returned  to  Canada 
for  the  last  two  weeks  of  October 
to  visit  the  schools  for  the  blind 
at  Brantford  and  Montreal  while 
they  are  in  session,  and  to  study 
the  work  of  the  centers  for  the 
training  and  placement  of  the  adult 
blind  maintained  by  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
the  branches  at  Toronto  and  Mont¬ 
real. 

He  is  making  a  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  equipment  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  institutions,  the  quality  of  in¬ 
struction,  general  curriculum  and 
other  features  of  the  schools;  he  is 
also  looking  into  the  need  of  a 
school  to  serve  the  pupils  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
some  of  whom  now  travel  as  much 
as  1800  miles  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Brantford;  the  situation  as 
it  concerns  the  adult  blind,  who 
constitute  approximately  nine-tenths 
of  the  entire  number,  is  also  being 
carefully  studied. 

Early  in  February  Dr.  Burritt 
will  submit  a  report  embodying  his 
findings  and  recommendations  for 
the  development  and  general  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  educational  and  em¬ 
ployment  programs  in  work  for  the 
blind  of  the  Provinces  visited. 


The  Blind  in  Yugoslavia 

Translated  from  June,  1930,  Blindesaken,  by  Hilda  Lende,  Librarian, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  driving  force  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  Yugoslavia  has 
been  and  still  is  Mr.  Veljko  Lj. 
Ramadanovitch,  the  founder  and 
leader  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  Zemun.  He  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  the  conditions  of 
the  blind  in  Yugoslavia.  We  give 
here  a  few  extracts  from  this  work, 
taken  from  Esperanto  Ligilo,  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  blind  Esperantists. 

The  population  of  Yugoslavia  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  census  was 
11,725,074.  The  number  of  blind 
people  in  the  country  was  12,242 
(7244  men  and  4998  women),  or 
11.38  per  10,000  inhabitants.  Of 
these  1740  (1004  men  and  736  wo¬ 
men)  were  blind  from  birth.  In 
the  other  cases,  blindness  was 
caused  by  various  diseases. 

There  are  three  schools  for  the 
blind  in  Yugoslavia,  one  in  Zemun, 
one  in  Zagreb,  and  one  in  Kotchevje. 
Until  December  31,  1928,  all  three 
were  state  institutes ;  but  from 
January  1,  1929,  the  schools  in 
Zagreb  and  Kotchevje  were  taken 
over  by  the  local  authorities.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  no  school  for  the  blind 
existed  in  Serbia.  The  school  in 
Zagreb  belonged  to  Austria  at  that 
time. 

The  school  in  Zemun  was  founded 
during  the  War  (December  13, 
1917).  Curiously  enough,  it  opened 
up  its  activities  in  Africa.  The  be¬ 
ginning  was  made  by  the  Perma¬ 


nent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  (now 
American  Braille  Press)  in  Paris. 
Its  representative,  Mrs.  Marg.  M. 
Fie  (now  Mrs.  Dimitrijevitch),  and 
Mr.  Veljko  Lj.  Ramadanovitch 
brought  together  all  the  Serbian 
soldiers  who  were  blinded  or  deaf¬ 
ened  in  the  War,  and  started  their 
rehabilitation  in  a  barrack  which 
was  provided  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment.  After  Serbia  had  been 
liberated,  all  its  war-blinded  sol¬ 
diers  were  transferred  to  Zemun, 
where  the  first  school  for  the  blind 
in  Yugoslavia  was  set  in  operation. 
From  December  13,  1917,  to  April 
1,  1920,  the  expenses  of  the  school 
were  covered  by  the  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  but  at  the 
last  mentioned  date  the  school  was 
taken  over  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  new  buildings 
were  specially  constructed  for  its 
needs. 

At  the  school  in  Zemun  there  is 
a  separate  department  for  boys  and 
girls  with  low  vision,  and  also  a 
department  for  blind  feeble-minded 
children.  A  number  of  partially 
sighted  Yugoslavian  children  go  to 
the  public  schools  with  the  seeing 
children. 

The  teachers  of  the  blind  are  se¬ 
lected  in  a  competition.  The  ap¬ 
plicant  for  participation  in  this 
competition  must  have  passed  his 
teacher’s  examination,  and  also 
have  two  years’  experience  as  a 
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teacher  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Teachers  that  know  another  lan¬ 
guage  besides  their  own  native 
tongue  are  preferred.  The  selec¬ 
tion  is  done  after  a  probationary 
period  of  six  months  at  the  school 
for  the  blind,  and  the  person  is 
chosen  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
principal,  also  possesses  the  special 
characteristics  required  for  his  po¬ 
sition.  When  this  teacher  has 
worked  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
for  two  years,  he  is  permanently 
appointed  and  will  then  get  a  salary 
ten  per  cent  higher  than  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  schools  are  receiv¬ 
ing.  Besides  this  increase,  the 
teachers  of  the  blind  enjoy  rooms, 
heat  and  light  free  at  the  school. 

Blind  teachers  are  used  for  the 
instruction  in  music,  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  in  the  preliminary  school, 
for  the  manual  training,  and  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  elementary 
school.  The  age  limits  for  admit¬ 
tance  vary  noticeably  at  the  three 
schools;  in  Zagreb  it  is  7-14  years, 
in  Kotchevje  7-20  years,  and  in 
Zemun  4-35  years.  The  training 
period  is  for  children,  ten  years;  for 
youths,  three  years;  and  for  adults, 
two  years. 

The  school  in  Zemun  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  three  schools.  It 
has  the  following  departments: 
kindergarten  for  children  4-6  years; 
preliminary  school  for  children  7-8 
years;  elementary  school  with  four 
grades  for  children  8-12  years;  man¬ 
ual  training  school  with  two  grades ; 
gymnasium  with  four  grades ;  mu¬ 
sic  school.  The  Department  of  Mu¬ 
sic  at  Zemun  is  provided  with  ten 
pianos,  one  harmonium,  and  a  com¬ 


plete  collection  of  instruments  for 
orchestral  music. 

In  the  school  year  1928-1929,  the 
number  of  students  at  the  Yugo¬ 
slavian  schools  for  the  blind  were 
as  follows:  in  Zemun,  120  (38  girls 
and  82  boys) ;  in  Zagreb,  13  (7  girls 
and  6  boys)  ;  in  Kotchevje,  54  (22 
girls  and  32  boys).  The  number  of 
teachers  and  assistants  were :  in 
Zemun,  29  (16  seeing  and  13  blind)  ; 
in  Zagreb,  4  (3  seeing  and  1  blind) ; 
in  Kotchevje,  7  (5  seeing  and  2 
blind). 

The  curriculum  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  the  Yugoslavian  schools 
for  the  blind  is  the  same  as  in  the 
schools  for  seeing  children ;  but 
in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  school,  the  method  of  Dr. 
Maria  Montessori  is  followed.  The 
best  results  are  reached  with  pupils 
that  receive  all  their  education  in 
the  school  for  the  blind,  that  is, 
those  that  start  in  the  kindergarten 
at  the  age  of  4-5  years,  and  there¬ 
after  go  through  the  preliminary 
school,  the  elementary  school  and 
the  gymnasium.  The  teaching  ap¬ 
pliances  which  mostly  come  from 
France  or  Germany  in  sufficient 
variety  facilitate  the  instruction  of 
mathematics,  anatomy,  physics,  ge¬ 
ography,  etc.  At  all  three  schools 
the  pupils  study  Esperanto.  In 
Zemun  the  students  have  their  own 
Esperanto  club,  Noi’a  Lumo  (New 
Light).  The  members  of  this  club 
read  all  the  Esperanto  magazines 
that  appear  in  braille,  and  also  cor¬ 
respond  with  blind  students  in  other 
countries.  At  the  gymnasium  in 
Zemun  German  and  French  are 
obligatory. 

It  is  a  happy  fact  for  the  Yugo- 
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slavian  blind  that  the  peasants  all 
over  the  country  constantly  wear 
shoes  called  the  opanak,  which  the 
blind  can  make  just  as  well  as  the 
seeing.  The  greater  number  of 
blind  people  hail  from  the  country 
and  return  there  after  their  educa¬ 
tion  is  finished.  There  they  pref¬ 
erably  work  as  opanak  makers,  and 
they  are  in  favor  with  the  farmers. 
During  the  last  ten  years  98  opanak 
makers  have  gone  out  from  the 
school  in  Zemun  (56  war-  and  42 
civil-blind). 

All  the  students  also  learn  brush 
making  and  pearl  and  filigree  work. 
Only  those  that  live  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  where  reed  is  grown 
are  trained  as  basket  makers,  so  that 
by  the  help  of  their  parents  or  rela¬ 
tives  they  can  obtain  cheap  or  free 
working  material.  The  most  lucra¬ 
tive  occupations  for  the  blind  in 
Yugoslavia,  as  in  most  other  coun¬ 
tries,  are  music  and  piano  tuning. 
The  musicians  are  often  employed 
by  the  moving  picture  theatres,  etc., 
and  as  a  rule  they  earn  enough  to 
maintain  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  in  comfort.  There  are  inclu¬ 
sively  eight  organizations  of  and 
for  the  blind  in  Yugoslavia.  They 
all  do  energetic  and  purposeful 
work. 

The  blind  soldiers  in  Yugoslavia 
are  well  taken  care  of.  They  have 
a  state  pension,  and  besides,  they 
carry  on  the  trade  they  have  learned. 
Thirty-five  war-blinded  soldiers  live  in 
a  colony  in  the  country.  This  colony 
is  called  Veternik,  named  for  an 
important  position  at  the  Southern 
front.  These  35  men  are  all  married 
and  have  many  children.  Each  one 
of  them  has  his  own  little  house  and 


about  90  acres  of  ground.  They  get 
along  very  well  with  the  income 
from  their  little  farms  and  their 
pensions.  There  is  a  special  school 
for  the  children  of  the  colony.  The 
blind  soldiers  also  have  a  braille 
library  with  a  reading  room  and 
their  own  orchestra. 

In  Zemun  there  are  ten  war- 
blinded  Russians.  They  lost  their 
sight  during  General  Wrangell’s 
unfortunate  attack  on  Soviet  Russia. 
After  the  defeat  they  sought  and 
found  refuge  in  Yugoslavia.  They 
have  their  own  house  in  Zemun  and 
support  themselves  by  making  vari¬ 
ous  articles  which  the  public  will¬ 
ingly  buys. 

The  Central  Library  for  the  blind 
in  Yugoslavia  is  at  the  school  in 
Zemun.  It  sends  books  free  of 
charge  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Besides  national  literature  the  li¬ 
brary  has  a  good  collection  of  books 
in  foreign  languages,  among  others 
all  the  books  in  English,  French  and 
Italian  published  by  the  American 
Braille  Press,  and  all  the  music  lit¬ 
erature  put  out  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  Since  1919  over  1000  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  published  in  the 
printing  press  at  Zemun ;  text 
books,  music  pieces,  fairy  tales  and 
fiction.  There  are  many  seeing 
persons  who  voluntarily  transcribe 
books  for  the  library.  Lately  it  has 
been  tried  to  get  the  youth  in  the 
gymnasiums  and  the  Red  Cross  in¬ 
terested  in  this  activity. 

Under  the  name  of  “Braille’s 
Treasure  Room’’  the  Yugoslavian 
blind  now  have  their  own  magazine. 
It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Ramadanovitch 
and  is  published  by  the  American 
Braille  Press  in  Paris.  This  maga- 
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zine  is  sent  free  to  all  Yugoslavian 
blind.  Mr.  Ramadanovitch  also  edits 
a  magazine  in  ink-print,  mostly  in¬ 
tended  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf. 

As  a  supplement  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  survey  the  editor  of  the  Esperanto 
Ligilo  gives  the  following  information, 
taken  from  a  private  letter  from 
Mr.  Ramadanovitch. 

“Thanks  to  a  decree  issued  by  the 
King  and  the  Government,  we  now 
have  compulsory  school  attendance 
for  all  blind  and  deaf  children.  All 
schools  hereafter  shall  be  supported 
by  the  government  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  free.  Parents  that  can  afford 
it,  are  asked  to  pay  100-300  dinars 
a  month  for  the  board  of  blind  and 
deaf  students  at  residential  schools. 
The  various  provinces  now  have  on 
their  budgets  27  million  dinars  to  be 
used  for  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  decided  that  blind  masseurs 
shall  have  precedence  by  appoint¬ 
ments  for  state  hospitals  and  bath¬ 
ing  establishrhents.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  only  three  blind  mas¬ 
seurs  in  Yugoslavia,  and  these  are 
employed ;  but  the  state  needs  220. 
The  training  of  that  many  blind 
masseurs  is  more  than  can  be 
achieved  in  ten  years.  Blind  people 
who  with  satisfactory  results  have 
passed  the  examination  for  teacher, 
for  the  future  will  be  employed  by 
the  state  with  the  same  privileges 
that  the  seeing  teachers  are  receiv¬ 
ing.”  Mr.  Ramadanovitch  concludes 
his  letter:  “Perhaps  you  now  will 
give  me  the  honor  for  these  and 
other  improvements ;  but  I  ask  you 


to  believe  that  the  progress  is  due 
to  the  understanding  and  sympathy 
of  our  beloved  King  Alexander  I. 
Both  he  and  his  government  give 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind.” 

Visitors  from  Abroad 

Professor  Dr.  K.  Takeo  Asanuma, 
Director  of  the  University  Eye 
Clinic  of  Nagasaki,  Japan,  was  a 
September  visitor  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  Offices.  Professor  Asanuma 
was  on  a  mission  from  the  Japanese 
government  to  observe  work  for  the 
blind  in  foreign  countries.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
France  and  England. 


Major  Louis  Lovritch,  a  World 
War  Veteran  from  Yugoslavia, 
visited  this  country  to  attend  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Fidac  (Federation  Interallie  des 
Anciens  Comhattants)  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Marcel  Bloch,  a  member  of  the 
Paris  Bar  Association  and  President 
of  the  Junior  Bar  Association, 
visited  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  in  August.  He  was  one  of  the 
over  sea  delegates  to  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association  Convention.  M. 
Bloch  has  been  entirely  blind  since 
an  early  age  and  during  the  war 
founded  the  French  American  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind. 

He  was  accompanied  on  his  trip 
by  Mme.  Bloch,  who  appeared  with 
him  at  all  public  receptions. 


A  Battle  for  Independence 

By  Marie  Bunting* 


Editor’s  Note:  The  accompanying  article 
came  to  the  Outlook  written  on  Braille 
sheets  with  the  comment  by  the  author:  "A 
farm  is  a  good  place  for  the  blind  man  or 
woman  who  is  willing  to  work.” 

IN  attempting  this  story  I  do  not 
mean  to  boast  of  anything  that 
either  my  husband  or  myself 
have  done,  for  as  yet  we  have  made 
little  more  than  a  living.  But  that 
which  I  shall  tell  may  encourage 
some  man  or  woman  without  sight 
to  make  an  effort  to  do  the  same 
work  as  we  are  doing. 

I  live  with  my  husband,  Fay 
Bunting,  in  Fayette  township,  Hills¬ 
dale  County,  Michigan,  near  a  lovely 
little  lake  known  in  this  part  of  the 
state  as  Half  Moon  Lake. 

This  farm  was  settled  by  Mr. 
Bunting’s  grandfather  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  None  of  it  has  ever 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers 
and  no  mortgage  casts  its  dread 
shadow  over  it. 

It  was  here  that  Fay  and  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Pearl,  were  born.  They  were 
bright,  intelligent,  capable  children 
and  many  and  great  were  the  plans 
their  parents  made  for  them,  as 
mothers  and  fathers  the  world  over 
have  done  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

All  went  well  until  Fay  was  almost 
sixteen  years  of  age.  And  then  one 
day  just  three  weeks  before  he  was 
to  graduate  from  public  school,  he 
was  running  from  the  house  to  a 
nearby  field  carrying  a  gun  with 
which  he  meant  to  shoot  a  gopher 


that  he  had  seen  there  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  earlier. 

He  was  climbing  the  fence  which 
divided  the  field  from  the  lane  when 
his  foot  slipped,  he  fell  and  the  gun 
went  off,  destroying  the  sight  of 
both  eyes  and  taking  off  three  fin¬ 
gers  from  his  right  hand. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  his  suffering 
or  the  grief  of  his  parents.  Nor 
will  I  tell  of  the  disappointment 
when  doctors  promised  sight  which 
they  were  unable  to  give. 

At  length  Fay  grew  tired  of  the 
struggle  and  set  himself  the  task 
of  learning  to  be  a  blind  man.  He 
soon  learned  to  go  around  the  farm 
finding  places  and  things  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  man  with  sight. 

Time  is  a  great  healer  both  of 
body  and  mind,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Fay  was  well  and  strong  and 
ready  to  take  up  his  share  of  the 
farm  work. 

No  one  had  thought  of  his  going 
to  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Lan¬ 
sing  and  finishing  his  education,  and  it 
was  not  until  nine  years  later  that  he 
went  to  the  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
where  Braille  and  typewriting  are 
taught  to  the  adult  blind  as  well  as 
different  kinds  of  work  whereby 
blind  men  and  women  may  earn  a 
living.  He  was  there  the  greater 
part  of  two  years  in  which  time  he 
learned  to  read  and  write  Braille 
and  to  use  a  typewriter  despite  his 
loss  of  three  fingers  on  his  right 


*Blind. 
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hand.  He  also  learned  something 
of  broom  making. 

He  then  returned  home  to  take 
up  his  work  on  the  farm. 

He  had  the  entire  care  of  the  cat¬ 
tle.  His  father,  seeing  his  industry 
and  perseverance,  gave  him  two 
young  calves.  One  of  these  he  fat¬ 
tened  and  sold,  the  other  he  raised. 
She  was  an  excellent  milk-cow.  He 
saw  that  her  milk  paid  for  her  feed. 
He  sold  the  calves  from  this  cow 
and  when  opportunity  offered  he 
bought  other  cattle  and  soon  owned 
eight  fine  cows.  Nor  was  this  all. 

He  became  a  good  hand  on  the 
farms  of  his  neighbors.  Husking 
corn,  tramping  silo,  mowing  away 
hay  and  filling  bins  in  the  granaries 
at  threshing  time. 

But  during  this  time  he  kept  in 
touch  with  his  blind  friends  and 
was,  and  is  now,  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
conventions  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Lansing  that  I  met  him 
and  from  the  first  our  interest  in 
each  other  was  something  more 
than  friendly.  A  year  from  that 
time  we  were  married. 

I  was  born  at  Lynchburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  My  father  died  shortly  before 
my  birth.  Fortunately  for  my  young 
mother,  I  was  the  only  child. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  permit¬ 
ted,  my  mother  went  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  learned  dress-making 
under  a  French  modiste.  She  then 
moved  to  Washington  where  she 
knew  she  would  have  plenty  of 
work. 

When  I  was  about  eight  and  a 
half  years  of  age  I  had  a  serious 
case  of  diphtheria.  When  I  recov¬ 


ered  it  was  found  that  I  was  losing 
my  sight  very  rapidly.  My  mother 
consulted  some  of  the  best  oculists 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  said 
the  case  was  hopeless  and  that  in  a 
few  months  I  would  be  entirely 
blind. 

This  was  a  hard  blow  for  my 
mother,  but  she  had  the  high-hearted 
courage  of  her  Scotch  forefathers, 
and  made  up  her  mind  that  even 
though  I  must  go  through  life  blind, 

I  should  not  be  helpless  and  depen¬ 
dent  upon  others. 

She  knew  that  there  were  schools 
for  the  blind  and  by  inquiry  found 
that  I  could  entfer  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  at  that 
time  was  in  Baltimore. 

People  had  told  my  mother  that 
I  ought  to  have  every  musical  ad¬ 
vantage  possible  and  that  I  ought 
to  have  competent  teachers  to  care 
for  my  voice.  My  mother  knew  that 
in  this  school  I  would  have  a  more 
thorough  musical  training  than  she 
could  afford  to  give  me. 

Shortly  before  the  day  set  for  me 
to  enter  the  school,  my  sight  left 
me  entirely.  I  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  myself  in  utter  darkness. 
Nevertheless,  I  went  away  full  of 
hope  and  courage.  Mother  had 
taught  me  to  write  with  a  pencil, 
keeping  a  straight  line  by  creasing 
the  paper  equal  distances  apart  and 
writing  between  these  creases.  I 
wrote  to  her  every  day,  but  a  writ¬ 
ing  card  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
creases  in  the  paper. 

When  I  was  almost  thirteen  my 
mother  died  and  shortly  afterwards 
my  grandmother  followed  her. 

When  I  graduated  and  went  out 
into  the  world  I  found  myself  ab- 
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solutely  alone.  For  a  time  I  had  a 
position  as  vocalist  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  later  a  better  position  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

In  1916  I  had  a  severe  illness 
which  robbed  me  of  the  voice  which 
I  had  depended  upon  for  so  many 
years. 

I  had  saved  some  money,  so  I 
came  to  Michigan  to  live  with  rela¬ 
tives  and  gain  my  health  and  strength. 
This  took  several  months  and  when  I 
was  quite  strong  again  I  went  to  the 
Institution  for  the  Employment  for 
the  Blind  at  Saginaw.  I  went  to  work 
in  the  factory  learning  to  cane  chairs 
but  not  long  afterwards  I  got  a  po¬ 
sition  as  seamstress  in  the  sewing- 
room  there  and  was  now  truly  in¬ 
dependent  again.  I  surely  was 
thankful  and  happy. 

Then  Fay  Bunting  and  I  met  and 
seven  years  ago  we  were  married. 

And  now  we  are  fighting  the  battle 
for  independence  side  by  side. 

At  one  time  my  husband’s  father 
had  raised  and  sold  many  flocks  of 
sheep,  but  for  some  time  prior  to 
our  marriage  the  farm  had  been 
stocked  with  cattle  and  hogs. 

My  husband  now  suggested  that 
they  sell  olT  this  stock  and  buy  a 
flock  of  sheep.  This  idea  met  with 
his  father’s  approval,  and  shortly 
we  had  a  fine  flock  of  sheep,  a  third 
of  which  my  husband  bought  with 
the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of 
his  cattle. 

Our  prospects  were  good  until  the 
lambing  season  came  in  March.  The 
weather  was  changeable,  one  day 
bright,  warm  and  sunny  with  a 
warmth  and  softness  that  June 
might  have  envied.  The  next  day 
would  dawn  cold  and  grey  and  by 


Fay  Bunting,  of  Michigan,  has  found 
it  possible  to  carry  on  farm  work 
without  sight.  He  works  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  his  neighbors. 


evening  the  ground  would  be  white 
with  snow.  Of  course,  these  sud¬ 
den  changes  were  not  good  for  the 
little  lambs.  And  this  was  not  all. 
Some  of  the  ewes  had  twins  and 
others  triplets  and  there  were  very 
few  singles.  Many  of  the  mothers 
refused  to  own  one  or  more  of  their 
lambs.  We  took  these  poor  little 
fellows  off  to  the  barn  and  made 
a  pen  for  them.  We  fed  them  warm 
cow’s  milk  from  a  bottle  every  three 
hours  beginning  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  ending  the  day  at 
seven  o’clock  at  night.  Only  two 
lambs  out  of  eleven  died.  We  have 
never  had  so  many  pet  lambs  since 
or  so  many  weaklings. 

The  money  from  our  first  year’s 
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lambs  and  the  money  we  received 
from  the  wool  we  put  into  the  nec¬ 
essary  equipment  for  the  brooder- 
house,  and  when  all  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  we  bought  five  hundred  little 
chickens. 

We  had  read  everything  we  could 
lay  hands  on  pertaining  to  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  brooder  chicks  and  we  had 
listened  to  scores  of  lectures  on  the 
subject,  but  there  is  much  to  learn 
from  practical  experience  and  soon 
we  found  it  out.  But  though  this 
first  year  was  a  trying  one  and 
though  we  made  many  mistakes,  the 
chickens  turned  out  very  well ;  the 
pullets  were  good  egg  producers 
and  the  roosters  brought  top  price 
on  the  market.  The  money  we  put 
into  this  venture  was  soon  gained 
back. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  always  for¬ 
tunate  in  procuring  a  flock  of  hens 
that  are  of  a  good  laying  strain,  but 
we  are  holding  our  own  and  manage 
each  year  to  lay  by  a  little  money 
to  help  out  in  the  time  of  need. 

This  would  not  satisfy  the  man 
or  woman  who  wants  to  get  rich 
quickly  or  one  who  does  not  care 
to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  the  work  of 
making  farm  creatures  comfortable. 
I  believe  in  order  to  make  a  success 
of  this  work  one  must  love  these 
animals  and  birds.  They  appreciate 
affection  and  attention  and  repay 
those  who  give  it. 

The  business  of  sheep  and  poul¬ 
try  raising  is  something  that  a  man 
or  woman  without  sight  may  do 
without  being  obliged  to  employ 
sighted  help.  This  business  is  slow 
but  sure.  Eggs,  poultry,  lamb  and 
wool  are  commodities  that  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  every  man. 


woman  and  child  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  constant. 

We  like  our  job  and  hope  to  like 
it  even  better  and  find  it  more  prof¬ 
itable  as  the  years  go  on. 

U.  S.  S.  Jacob  Jones  Post  No.  2 

American  Legion  Scholarship 

The  U.  S.  S.  Jacob  Jones  Post  No. 

2  of  the  American  Legion  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  District  of  Columbia,  has 
been  deeply  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind  for  several  years.  This 
Post  is  composed  of  about  400  ex¬ 
yeomen  (women)  enrolled  in  the 
Navy  during  the  World  War.  They 
have  devoted  several  evenings  a 
month  to  shellacking  braille  sheets 
sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
recently  formed  a  class  of  Girl 
Scouts  and  taught  them  braille 
transcription.  This  year  they  de¬ 
cided  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
some  blind  young  man  or  woman  in 
securing  advanced  training,  and  have 
established  a  scholarship  amounting 
to  $250  to  be  known  as  the  “U.  S.  S. 
Jacob  Jones  Post  No.  2,  American 
Legion”  Scholarship. 

This  scholarship,  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
awarded  to  a  young  blind  woman 
pursuing  her  studies  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning. 

Scapini  Receives  Gold  Medal 
from  American  Post 

Georges  Scapini,  the  blind  French 
Deputy,  has  recently  been  made  the 
only  honorary  member  of  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Post  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


"Nl” — A  Course  in  Special  Education 

By  Reinette  Lovewell  Donnelly 


IN  1925  a  woman  in  West  Virginia, 
a  trained  nurse,  became  blind.  Of 
the  experience  she  has  written:  “It 
was  a  year  which  brought  with  it  such 
heavy  losses  that  one  is  left  to  wonder. 

It  was  like  going  along  a  pleasant 
road,  when,  suddenly,  you  face  a  stone 
wall.  I  lost  a  brother,  shot  and  killed 
by  an  unknown,  crazed  man.  I  lost 
my  mother  after  a  short  illness.  Then 
I  lost  my  sight.  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
not  go  on.  Was  it  worth  while?  What 
could  I  do?  Unknown  to  me,  two  of 
my  friends  wrote  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  one  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors,  came  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
to  see  me.  I  was  surprised  at  what 
he  told  me  I  could  still  do — 'take  the 
Harvard  course  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind.’ . ’’ 

The  Harvard  Course  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  recommended  as 
a  course  of  training  to  this  desperate 
woman,  has  reached  its  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University  it  is  called  “Course  Nl, 
Tlie  Education  of  the  Blind,”  and 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  is  named  its  lecturer. 
Credits  for  work  in  the  Course  to  those 
entitled  to  receive  them  are  given  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
but  the  periods  of  actual  instruction 
are  at  Perkins  Institution,  where  most 
of  the  pupils  of  Nl  live  as  well  as 
study. 


It  is  not  a  course  for  blind  people, 
although  of  its  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen  graduates  forty  have  been  without 
sight.  It  is  a  course  of  preparation 
for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  field 
which  is  commonly  called  “Work  for 
the  Blind.”  It  has  interest  for  those 
who  comprehend  and  acknowledge 
that  fruitful  effort  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  blindness  must  be  of  a 
high  order.  Those  who  blazed  the  trail 
in  pioneer  days  learned  much  by  ex¬ 
perience.  They  learned  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  nonseeing  must  be  an 
unusual  education.  They  learned  that 
it  was  necessary  for  teachers  of  blind 
children  to  receive  special  training  in 
ways  of  instruction  unlike  those  by 
which  normal  children  are  taught. 
They  learned  that  to  help  blind  people 
find  their  place  in  the  sun  their  limita¬ 
tions  must  be  understood,  their  capa¬ 
bilities  discovered  and  fostered.  When 
the  writer  of  this  article  asked  Direc¬ 
tor  Allen  what  were  the  requirements 
for  enrollment,  he  included  “a  real 
purpose  to  use  this  course  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  work  for  the  blind.” 

The  1930  class  has  students  from 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Idaho,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey  and 
Rhode  Island,  while  the  previous  class 
included  students  from  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  This  group  of  young  people 
daily  gathers  in  one  of  the  large,  light 
classrooms  of  Perkins,  where,  in  the 
pleasant  atmosphere  of  a  round-table, 
visitors’  settees,  bookcases  and  writing 
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desks,  they  are  taught  about  blindness 
and  the  resources  for  its  relief.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  help  blind  children  and  adults, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  are 
pointed  out  to  them  in  lectures  and 
class  work.  Through  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  course  of  prescribed  reading 
they  are  made  familiar  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
From  the  days  of  Valentin  Haiiy  and 
Louis  Braille  they  are  led  through  the 
years  to  the  most  advanced  thought 
and  discovery  of  the  present  day.  As 
an  example  of  the  information  to  be 
gained  through  such  reading  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note  that  the  stipulated  list 
for  the  week  which  preceded  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  Allen  on  “Day  Schools  for  the 
Blind”  contained  twenty-six  titles. 

In  connection  with  the  theory 
presented  there  is  daily  applica¬ 
tion  and  practice.  The  Members  of 
N1  live  in  the  cottages  with  the 
pupils  and  the  teachers  of  Perkins. 
The}'  eat  at  tables  with  them.  They 
share,  continuously,  their  life.  They 
observe  not  only  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  but  also  forms  of  recreation. 
With  many  of  the  children  they 
make  friends.  They  join  in  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  merry  making  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  The  freedom  of  the 
thirty  four  acres,  where  the  ivy- 
covered  brick  buildings  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  are  grouped,  is  theirs. 
They  come  just  before  the  glory  of 
October  transforms  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs;  if  they  com¬ 
plete  the  year  they  see  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  flowering  shrubs  in  full 
blossom  in  the  spring.  From  the 
hour  when  they  enter  into  the  beau¬ 
tiful  chapel  for  morning  devotions 
until  the  lights  go  out  at  night  there 


has  been  constant  association  with 
those  who  are  sightless  and  a  com¬ 
prehension  gained  of  their  needs 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  con¬ 
tinued  contact. 

To  the  members  of  N1  there  is 
also  given  the  privilege  of  a  long 
delightful  room  of  book  cases  and 
study  tables  in  secluded  corners. 
Its  high  ceilings  and  windows,  its 
carvings  and  sculptures  gratify  the 
eye.  No  one  can  enter  this  room 
without  feeling  its  charm  and  silent 
appeal.  One  of  the  finest  collections 
of  Blindiana  literature  extant  is 
housed  here  and  made  available  for 
the  members  of  the  class.  In  a  gal¬ 
lery  above  is  the  Museum,  rich  in 
its  collections  of  other  material  re¬ 
lating  to  blindness.  Its  walls  are 
hung  with  oil  portraits  of  men  of 
vision  and  devotion  who  have  left 
much  behind  them  of  benefit.  To 
know  the  histories  of  these  men  is 
to  question  where  worthy  succes¬ 
sors  may  be  found. 

Of  the  human  side  of  enrollment 
in  this  class  the  nurse  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  whom  the  course  was  rec¬ 
ommended,  wrote :  “The  welcome 
when  one  arrives  is  a  thing  that 
sinks  down  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  newcomer.  The  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling  that  possessed  me  was  soon 
gone;  instead  I  felt  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  be  here.  The  spirit 
of  helpfulness  is  felt  so  strongly 
that  it  comes  like  the  sun  to  you  and 
you  lose  your  fears  and  gloom.  In 
the  whole,  one  feels  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  friend  of  us  all,  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Allen.  He  seems  to 
know  our  kind  of  need.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  helpfulness  is  felt  in  all 
the  departments.  The  Morning 
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Members  of  the  “Harvard  Class”  receiving  instruction  in  the 
Special  Education  of  the  Blind 


Chapel  inspires  one  to  do  her  best. 
The  bits  of  poetry  read  leave  us 
with  good  thoughts  and  pictures. 
The  music  makes  us  feel  more  hope¬ 
ful.  Mr.  Allen’s  talks,  given  to  us, 
broaden  our  outlook,  our  minds. 
Likewise  our  trips  to  the  different 
Institutions  make  us  think  of  the 
many  ways  and  means  we  have  to 
learn  some  one  kind  of  work,  and 
to  make  us  useful  people  in  the 
community  in  which  we  live.” 

When  this  woman  was  graduated 
she  returned  to  her  own  state  and 
at  once  entered  newly  organized 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  popula¬ 
tion  for  whom  legislation  had  just 
been  set  in  motion. 

There  comes  to  the  class  which  is 
now  registered  for  1930  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  Boston.  Of  his  reason  for 
taking  this  course,  he  says:  “I  am 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
more  extended  use  of  certain  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  connection 


with  our  work  for  seeing  children 
in  the  city  schools.  I  refer  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  many  manual  or  sense¬ 
training  activities  in  the  program  for 
the  blind  and  semi-blind  which  may 
offer  suggestions  to  those  dealing 
primarily  with  seeing  children  .  .  . 
The  great  wealth  of  material  in  the 
Perkins  Library  of  Blindiana  and  in 
the  Museum,  wisely  used,  would 
make  any  person  a  more  cultured 
individual  and  a  better  citizen.  .  . 
Harvard  N1  has  made  clear  among 
other  things  the  fact  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  assume  that  every  person 
can  do  better  than  he  has  ever  done 
before.  In  this  philosophy  there  is 
great  hope  for  every  child.  .  .  I  have 
budgeted  my  time  so  that  my  reg¬ 
ular  program  in  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  my  extension  work  which 
I  am  carrying  will  not  suffer.  .  .  I 
feel  Harvard  N1  to  be  a  distinct 
contribution  to  my  work  with  the 
seeing.” 

During  the  decade  of  its  existence 
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graduates  have  been  appointed  to 
such  positions  as: 

Superintendent  or  teacher  of 
similar  school;  head  of  department 
of  special  education;  head  of  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind;  worker  for  an 
association  or  a  commission;  tutor 
of  individual  blind  child;  teacher  of 
sight-saving  class  or  of  class  for  the 
blind  in  a  public  school ;  home 
teacher.  Eighty-five  have  entered 
upon  work  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Of 
these,  seven  fill  principalships,  two 
are  executive  heads  of  residential 
schools,  and  one  is  a  government 
official  in  charge  of  special  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  Harvard  Course  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  course  in  Special 
Methods  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Jessica  Langworthy,  Ed.  M., 
formerly  head  of  the  Boys’  School 
at  Perkins.  Miss  Langworthy  is 
also  associated  with  Mr.  Allen  in 
the  active  conduct  of  the  Harvard 
Class.  He  has  referred  to  her  as  a 
“tutorial  guide”  for  those  who  en¬ 
roll  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
as  she  acts  as  adviser  and  a  steering 
committee  of  one  in  their  behalf. 

The  course  in  Special  Methods 
commences  in  February  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  school  year. 
This  course,  following  as  it  does 
information  gained  in  Nl,  concen¬ 
trates  on  ways  in  which  teaching 
the  non-seeing  child  differs  from 
that  of  the  seeing  child.  It  includes 
kindergarten  methods,  intermediate 
methods,  high  school  methods  and 
manual  training  and  is  an  offering 
of  Perkins  Institution  to  the  good 
of  the  cause.  The  Institution  itself 


benefits,  as  it  constantly  draws  upon 
these  trainees  to  fill  vacancies  in  its 
teaching  staff. 

Opportunities  for  actual  teaching 
are  one  of  the  features  of  the  work 
in  Special  Methods.  Practice  teach¬ 
ing  is  done  first  entirely  under  the 
supervision  of  the  regular  teachers 
who  suggest  working  plans.  As  the 
student  advances,  full  responsibility 
for  the  class  is  given  and  the  class 
in  Special  Methods  is  occasionally 
drawn  upon  for  substitute  teachers. 
They  are  also  sent  to  tutor  blind 
children  who  for  any  reason  need 
special  help.  Of  this  course.  Miss 
Langworthy  has  said :  “Children 
without  sight  are  entitled  to  all  that 
experience  has  shown  to  be  valuable 
and  to  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
new  offerings  that  leaders  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  giving  to  children  without 
a  handicap.” 

The  Harvard  Class  grew  out  of 
the  recognition  of  a  need,  the  need 
of  providing  all  those  who  wished 
to  enter  the  specialized  field  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  with  a  proper 
and  helpful  background.  Prussia 
began  demanding  rigid  examination 
of  teachers  as  far  back  as  1913.  In 
1918  California  University  gave  a 
summer  course  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  instruction.  It  had  long  been 
a  dream  of  Mr.  Allen’s  to  see  such 
training  recognized  by  universities 
of  standing.  He  had  broached  the 
subject  to  Dean  Holmes  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of 
Harvard  University,  nearby  in 
Cambridge,  but  without  result  until 
in  1920,  he  discussed  the  matter  with 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  then  Director  of 
the  Division  of  the  Blind  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu-  The  extension  course  continued 
cation.  Mr.  Hayes  emphatically  until  1925  when  it  became  a  regular 
declared  that  there  should  be  an  course  counting  one  credit  toward  the 
opportunity  afforded  those  who  degree  of  Ed.  M.  to  any  one  who  has 
wished  to  prepare  themselves  to  an  A.B. 
cope  with  the  problems  of  blindness 

and  optimistically  prophesied  that  Since  the  recognition  of  this  phase 
some  way  could  be  found  and  would  of  special  education  by  Harvard 
be  found  to  start  the  movement.  Mr.  University,  other  universities  have 
Hayes  accompanied  Mr.  Allen  to  offered  brief  courses,  including  the 
visit  Dean  Holmes  and  the  appeal  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1921 ; 
made  by  them  for  professional  rec-  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
ognition  was  so  strong  that  Mr.  versity  in  1921  and  1922;  New  York 
Allen  shortly  received  a  letter  say-  University  in  1925  and  1926.  Ohio, 
ing  that  Dean  Holmes  had  taken  Minnesota,  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl- 
the  matter  up  with  the  Administra-  vania  have  given  consideration  to 
tion  Board  and  with  Dean  Ropes  special  preparation.  State  Normal 
of  the  Extension  Department.  Mr.  Colleges  at  Detroit  and  Ypsilanti, 
Hayes  was  able  to  substantiate  his  Michigan,  have  offered  courses  to 
statement  that  a  way  must  be  found  teachers  of  the  blind  and  to  those  of 
to  start  the  work  and  funds  were  sight  saving  classes.  Overbrook 
contributed  to  carry  on  for  a  year.  Pennsylvania,  gives  a  two-years’ 
Preliminary  work  was  started  at  course  to  prospective  home  teachers 
Cambridge  and  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  of  the  blind.  George  Peabody  Col- 
now  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  lege  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  gave  a 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  six  weeks’  summer  course  each  year 
acted  as  secretary  and  undertook  from  1921  to  1926.  But  because  of 
the  basic  work  of  organization.  In  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the 
the  official  register  of  Harvard  Uni-  Massachusetts  Course  and  the  course 
versity  in  1921  this  course  was  in  Special  Methods  together  with 
listed  as  “An  extension  course  car-  the  opportunity  of  sharing  the 
ried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  com-  domestic  and  scholastic  life  of  the 
mittee  representing  the  Graduate  pupils  at  Perkins,  the  Harvard 
School  of  Education,  the  Division  Course  is  unique, 
of  the  Blind  of  the  Massachusetts 

State  Department  of  Education,  the  Mr.  Allen  receives  no  compensa- 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu-  tion  for  his  work  as  Director  of  the 
setts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Harvard  Course  other  than  the  re- 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro-  ward  of  feeling  that  he  is  preparing 
moting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  men  and  women  to  carry  on  in  the 
Blind.”  In  this  first  year,  Mr.  Albert  future  the  service  with  which  he  is 
Thorndike,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  so  familiar  and  which  is  so  dear  to 
of  Trustees  of  Perkins,  took  the  him.  He  has  said  if  he  could  begin 
course  of  lectures  and  made  a  favor-  his  life  work  over  again  he  would 
able  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  make  no  other  choice. 
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In  October  of  this  year  Dean 
Holmes  circulated  a  memorandum 
on  the  Need  of  Men  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  In  this  memor¬ 
andum  he  quoted  Mr.  Allen  as  say¬ 
ing  that  there  are  forty-eight  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  blind  youth  in 
this  country.  In  the  years  to  come 
these  schools  will  need  new  execu¬ 
tive  heads.  The  last  census  returns 
a  total  of  863  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  in  this  personnel  changes  must 
occur  from  time  to  time. 

The  problem  of  interesting  young 
men  and  women  of  the  right  calibre 
to  carry  on  the  labor  of  those  early 
explorers  of  the  almost  unknown 
field  of  education  for  the  blind  is 
something  upon  which  all  those 
now  actively  engaged  must  ponder. 
From  some  source  worthy  succes¬ 
sors  must  be  produced.  The  vision 
and  devotion  and  zeal  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  must  be  renewed  in  the  lives 
of  other  leaders — or  blind  people 
will  be  cheated  and  the  work  estab¬ 
lished  by  consecrated  effort  can  not 
be  worthily  continued. 

New  Executive  Secretary 
in  Washington 

Ralph  H.  Campbell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Campbell  carried 
on  extensive  Chautauqua  work  in 
the  south  before  the  World  War 
and  was  associated  with  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Chautauqua  system  which 
covered  field  work  in  community 
rehabilitation.  He  has  worked  in 
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Washington  with  the  Boy  Scout 
Organization,  Neighborhood  Settle¬ 
ment  work  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
During  the  war  he  was  assigned  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  French 
Aviation  Construction  Unit  Num¬ 
ber  4  under  the  command  of  Ad¬ 
mirals  Sims  and  Wilson.  He  has 
also  had  commercial  experience  as 
a  construction  engineer. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
Has  New  Superintendent 

Miss  Catherine  T.  Moriarty,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind  since  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Martin  in 
June  of  this  year,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent.  Miss  Mori¬ 
arty  is  not  a  novice  in  work  for  the 
blind  as  she  has  served  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  past  seventeen 
years  as  secretary  and  assistant 
superintendent. 

Since  her  appointment.  Miss 
Moriarty  has  undertaken  and  ef¬ 
fected  a  reorganization  of  the  staff 
and  school,  being  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  increasing  its  enrollment 
which  this  term  has  surpassed  all 
previous  records.  As  eligible  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  school  are  usually 
found  in  isolated  areas  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  mountains,  contacting  with 
them  is  often  a  Herculean  task. 
“But,”  Miss  Moriarty  comments, 
“it  is  so  vital  that  the  blind  child 
receive  education  and  training  that 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  while  there 
is  still  an  uneducated  blind  popu¬ 
lation  within  our  State.” 


MENDUS  R.  VEVLE  APPOINTED  SUPERINTENDENT 


Mendus  R.  Vevle  Appointed 
Superintendent 

The  State  Board  of  Control  of 
Minnesota  has  appointed  Mendus 
R.  Vevle  Superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Faribault. 


Mendus  R.  Vevle 

Mr,  Vevle  spent  his  childhood  in 
Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  and  graduated 
from  the  high  school  of  that  town. 
He  received  a  B.A.  Degree  from  St. 
Olaf  College  in  Northfield,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  his  graduate  work  has 
been  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  has  served  as  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Kenyon,  Minnesota,  and 
Hutchinson,  Minnesota,  and  also  as 
Superintendent  of  schools  at  Mar- 
marth.  North  Dakota,  and  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Minnesota.  During  his  sixteen 
years  of  experience  he  has  served 
on  a  number  of  committees  includ¬ 
ing  the  Minnesota  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 


W.  M.  Brown  Becomes  Head  of 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

The  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
has  changed  Superintendents  this 
year.  Mrs.  Lucy  Thornburgh,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  School, 
has  retired  and  W.  M.  Brown  has 
succeeded  her.  Mr.  Brown  was 
born  and  reared  in  Arkansas  and 
educated  in  public  schools  of  that 
State.  He  received  his  college  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Arkansas  State  College, 
University  of  Arkansas  and  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  is  now 
working  for  a  Master  of  Arts  from 
Peabody  College.  Mr.  Brown  has 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  the  Monticello  A.  and  M. 
College  and  Arkansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  For  the  past  ten  years 
he  has  been  County  Superintendent 
of  Bradley  County,  Arkansas. 

The  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind  is  located  at  Little  Rock. 


W.  M.  Brown 


Without  Sight  or  Hearing 

By  Walter  G.  Holmes 

From  The  Matilda  Zieyler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  October,  1930 

They  tell  us  that  deafness  is  her  home,  and  has  since  been 
on  the  increase.  Some  say  that  mother  and  teacher  to  her. 
this  is  due  to  noises,  especially  ^iss  Hayes  has  for  years  been  at 
in  the  cities.  If  that  is  the  case,  ^j^e  head  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
may  we  not  expect  that  there  will  Commission  for  the  Blind,  she  her- 
be  more  deaf-blind?  Miss  Rebecca  having  been  blind  from  early 

Mack,  who  has  been  making  a  sur-  ^ot  long  ago  I  had  the  pleas- 

vey  of  the  deaf-blind,  has  found  ^^e  of  spending  a  night  in  Miss 
about  500  in  this  class.  They  may  Hayes’  home.  The  next  morning 
not  all  be  totally  blind  or  totally  Helen  was  up  before  the  rest  of  us 
deaf,  but  sufficiently  so  to  be  classed  entirely  alone  cooked  and  pre- 

with  those  thus  doubly  handicapped,  p^^ed  the  breakfast,  set  the  table 
And  what  splendid  philosophers  and  when  all  was  ready,  called  us 

workers  many  of  these  are!  to  a  dainty  and  delightful  breakfast. 

One  of  these  is  Miss  Helen  I  had  slipped  down  a  little  in  ad- 
Schultz.  Helen  was  born  a  per-  vance  and  saw  her  deftly  setting  the 
fectly  normal  child  in  every  way  table,  preparing  the  fruit,  etc. 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  began  losing  Her  first  rule  for  a  good  house- 
sight  and  hearing  caused  by  the  keeper  is  to  have  a  place  for  every- 
disease  of  spinal  meningitis.  She  thing  and  everything  in  its  place, 
has  always  been  most  interested  in  She  says:  “Plan  your  work  ahead 
doing  all  in  her  power  to  increase  and  follow  your  program.  Every 
the  attractiveness  and  comfort  of  possible  interruption  should  be 
her  home.  She  took  two  courses  eliminated  while  cooking,  because 
in  domestic  science,  one  in  the  pub-  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to 
lie  schools  of  Montclair,  New  Jer-  watching  the  cooking.”  Helep, 
sey,  and  the  other  in  Newark,  doing  when  asked  if  she  timed  her  baking, 
all  the  work  with  the  seeing  girls,  broiling,  boiling,  etc.,  replied,  “I  do 
In  Montclair  a  seeing  girl  interpreted  Jt  in  a  way  by  my  judgment.  Also 
for  her  under  the  direction  of  her  j  keep  the  fork  or  spoon  close  by, 
teacher  and  in  Newark  one  of  the  and  if  the  bacon  is  not  crisp  enough 
teachers  of  the  special  class  for  the  j  place  it  in  the  oven  to  crisp.  I 
blind  interpreted  to  her.  also  pay  close  attention  to  the  odors 

Shortly  after  Helen’s  mother  died,  this  is  hard  to  follow  unless  one 

and  when  she  was  about  ten  years  steps  away  and  gets  this  impression 
old  (she  is  now  in  her  twenties),  a  distance. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  took  her  into  The  following  kitchen  equipment 
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has  been  installed  in  Miss  Hayes’ 
home  to  facilitate  Helen’s  work :  an 
electric  icebox,  which  Helen  de¬ 
frosts  and  cleans  inside  and  out  each 
week;  an  electric  cook  stove,  which 
she  also  keeps  immaculately  clean 
and  white;  one  of  the  larger  kitchen 
cabinets,  and  a  sink  with  a  drain 
board  attached.  The  kitchen  is 
steam-heated,  for  Helen  says  that 
on  a  cool  or  cold  morning  she  loses 
her  sense  of  distance  and  direction 
and  much  time,  so  every  effort  is 
made  to  minimize  her  double  han¬ 
dicap. 

She  does  the  ordering  for  the  en¬ 
tire  household,  food,  as  well  as  all 
that  is  used  in  the  home.  Helen, 
by  her  work,  not  only  makes  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  for  her  family,  but 
is  also  a  charming  hostess.  Miss 
Hayes  says  if  Helen  were  to  receive 
an  expression  of  her  usefulness  in 
money  it  would  be  from  $60  to  $75 
per  month,  plus  her  board.  Fellow 
blind  women  remember  that  she 
who  keeps  her  home  a  fit  place  for 
people  to  live,  earn  their  living  just 
as  much  as  those  who  go  daily  to 
business,  for  both  are  necessary  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

Helen  also  looks  after  the  clothes 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  see¬ 
ing  that  they  are  washed,  mended, 
cleaned,  pressed,  etc.;  keeps  track 
of  when  new  things  should  be  pur¬ 
chased;  makes  most  attractive  lamp 
shades  for  the  home,  and  sees  that 
the  furniture  is  properly  arranged 
in  the  rooms. 

She  has  a  devoted  dog  who  stays 
with  her  when  she  is  alone  in  the 
house,  and  if  the  grocer  or  vege¬ 


table  man  comes  Teddie  stands  be¬ 
tween  Helen  and  the  visitor  until 
he  is  assured  by  her  that  the  caller 
is  known  to  her.  Helen  deals  di¬ 
rectly  with  these  vendors  as  she 
speaks  distinctly,  and  the  salesmen 
write  with  their  fingers  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand.  She  writes  out  on  the 
typewriter  the  list  of  articles  need¬ 
ed,  and  unusual  things  the  vendors 
tell  her  about. 

There  are  three  in  Miss  Hayes’ 
family.  The  other  member  is  Will, 
a  nephew  of  Miss  Hayes.  Recently 
they  purchased  a  chicken  farm  and 
Helen  is  much  interested  in  the 
poultry  raising  and  very  helpful, 
too.  She  knows  every  detail  of  it. 
Their  home  is  known  as  Pleasant 
View  and  is  near  Far  Hills,  New 
Jersey. 

While  Miss  Hayes  goes  to  the 
city  daily  to  attend  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  Helen  takes  entire 
charge  of  the  home,  in  fact,  she 
spares  Aunt  Lydia  all  this  care  and 
work,  even  when  she  is  at  home. 
Miss  Hayes  usually  stays  home  on 
Saturday  and  Helen  motors  with 
Will  to  Newark,  where  he  takes 
chickens  and  eggs  to  regular  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  morning  I  was  there,  Helen 
drove  in  with  us  to  Newark  for  the 
day.  Miss  Hayes  was  not  well 
and  remained  at  home.  This  was 
one  of  the  days  of  the  week  on 
which  Mrs.  Titus  came  to  give  the 
house  a  general  cleaning,  and  I  was 
greatly  interested  to  see  the  follow- 
ing  typed  letter  Helen  handed  her: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Titus: 

Saturday,  tomorrow — a  busy  day.  You 
and  Aunt  Lydia  will  lunch  together  in  the 
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kitchen  at  twelve-thirty.  You  may  have 
poached  eggs  on  toast,  com  on  cob  (find  it 
in  the  green  bin  by  the  window),  bread  and 
butter,  tea,  coffee,  gelatine  and  cookies. 
Now,  if  you  do  not  eat  coffee-flavored  things, 
there  are  peaches.  You  could  have  sliced 
peaches.  But  I  made  the  jelly  fresh  this 
morning.  It  is  not  jello,  but  gelatine,  with 
fresh  flavor — coffee.  Use  liquid  cream  on  it. 

Will  you  wash  the  side-porch  floor  thor¬ 
oughly,  perhaps  with  lye  water?  We  hope 
soon  to  put  down  linoleum.  Wash  windows 
on  both  sides — I  think  you  can  reach. 

If  I  am  gone  by  ten-thirty,  give  Aunt 
Lydia  some  milk,  as  she  is  not  well  and 
must  rest. 

On  the  cabinet  find  a  box  of  powders, 
give  Aunt  Lydia  one  an  hour  after  lunch. 
She  does  not  like  their  taste,  so  give  her  a 
candy  after  from  the  jar  on  the  cabinet — 
and  help  yourself  to  the  candy. 

Will  you  bake  a  custard  cocoanut  pie — a 
size  smaller  than  last  week’s  lemon  pie. 
Oh,  how  good  that  pie  and  cake  were ! 
Then,  also  make  a  layer,  same  size  as  last 


week’s  with  coffee-flavored  filling  and  frost¬ 
ing  and  six  cup-custards  (I  love  them). 

The  kitchen  electric  range,  the  inside 
needs  cleaning.  Will  you  please  do  so,  and 
pull  out  that  heavy  tray  at  the  bottom. 

You  managed  things  beautifully  last  week¬ 
end.  I  was  very  much  pleased. 

Be  sure  and  have  a  good  lunch  with  Aunt 
Lydia. 

I  do  not  like  to  leave  breakfast  dishes  for 
you,  but  I  am  very  busy  Saturday  mornings 
before  going  away. 

You  like  tomatoes.  There  are  plenty  in 
the  ice  box.  Have  some  for  lunch,  but  do 
not  give  Aunt  Lydia  any,  as  she  cannot 
have  them  with  the  other  thing  she  is  to 
have. 

Now,  if  you  cannot  find  the  can  of  lye 
for  tomorrow  order  one  from  the  grocer. 

See  if  there  is  enough  rhubarb  in  the 
garden  for  a  tiny  pie  for  Will.  You  could 
make  dough  enough  for  the  custard  and 
for  a  tiny  one  of  rhubarb — Will  likes  it,  and 
so,  if  there  is  enough,  I  would  like  to  have 
him  have  it.  Make  it  in  the  tiny  tin.” 


Helen  Schultz,  who  cannot  see  nor  hear,  goes  happily  about  household  tasks  and 
outdoor  chores  at  her  home  in  Pleasant  View,  New  Jersey 


Braille  Music  Memorizing 

By  L.  W.  Rodenberg* 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 


Editor’s  Note:  This  article  was  origin¬ 
ally  prepared  for  the  Musical  Review  for 
the  Blind  published  in  Paris,  of  which  Mr. 
Rodenberg  is  Assistant  Editor. 

HE  necessity  to  memorize  mu¬ 
sic  has  kept  thousands  of  blind 
persons  from  becoming  musi¬ 
cians.  Its  drudgery  has  lessened  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  music  by  many  more.  Also 
it  has  driven  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
to  improvise  in  an  untrained  way 
and  has  thus  greatly  lowered  the 
standard  of  musicianship  among  the 
blind.  Despite  these  facts,  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  received  only  the  vaguest 
kind  of  study.  Yet  the  advancement 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  de¬ 
pends  directly  on  the  solution  of 
just  such  problems.  It  is  not  only 
on  the  young,  who  are  in  our 
schools,  that  the  bugbear  of  mem¬ 
orizing  preys  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year,  for  it  is  also  found  at 
large,  devouring  the  time  and  energy 
of  graduates  who  have  gone  forth 
to  compete  in  the  seeing  world, 
whose  earnings  and  artistic  powers 
are  constantly  harried  by  it. 

The  memorizing  of  a  musical 
composition  is  a  distinct  piece  of 
work,  like  the  climbing  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  or  the  building  of  a  house.  Like 
anything  else,  it  may  be  undertaken 
with  "main  strength  and  awkward¬ 
ness"  or  may  be  done  in  a  trained 
and  intelligent  way.  There  is  no 
better  use  of  one’s  time  than  to 
pause  before  any  action  to  think  out 
a  better  manner  of  doing  it;  and  it 


is  no  less  important  to  inspect  our 
habits  of  work,  since  the  lives  of 
many  of  us  are  wasted  by  the  things 
we  do  in  ruts.  Of  such  may  be  our 
manner  of  memorizing  music  and 
even  the  best  of  us  are  likely  to 
profit  by  the  study  of  its  processes. 
It  is  the  purpose,  then,  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  stimulate  thought  on  this 
subject.  We  will  attempt  to  throw 
upon  this  problem  the  light  of  gen¬ 
eral  psychology  which  has  discov¬ 
ered  principles  which  are  of  funda¬ 
mental  value  to  us.  Beyond  these 
we  shall  have  to  investigate  addi¬ 
tional  facts,  for  the  braille  music 
reader  is  obliged  to  interpret  the 
literal  symbols  of  his  system  into 
a  new  and  meaningful  conception. 
Hence,  to  the  problems  of  this 
unique  process,  we  shall  give  spe¬ 
cial  attention  in  later  paragraphs. 

IVhat  Is  Memory? — So  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  must  avoid  this  question, 
since,  to  try  to  answer  it,  we  would 
involve  ourselves  needlessly  in  con¬ 
fusing  theories.  Some  psychologists 
do  not  even  mention  memory,  for 
as  a  distinct  organ  or  faculty  it 
seems  not  even  to  exist.  Knowledge 
and  experiences  are  impressed  on 
the  mind — are  fixed  somehow  in  the 
brain  —  and  thereafter  may  be  re¬ 
tained,  recalled,  or  recognized  ac¬ 
cording  to  stimuli  reacting  upon 
them.  Memory  is  more  correctly 
thought  of  as  a  verb,  to  remember. 
But  remembering  is  not  thinking,  for 
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remembering  is  the  “performing  of  a 
ready-made  act”  while  thinking  is  the 
“doing  of  something  partially  new.” 
W  hen  you  play  a  piece  of  music  you 
do  not  think  of  the  notes,  but  rather 
you  recall  them.  Recall,  then,  is  one 
kind  of  remembering,  and  recognition 
is  another.  If  someone  else  plays  the 
piece  you  have  memorized,  you  recog¬ 
nise  it. 

Conditions  of  Memory — When  a 
memory  is  being  made,  the  brain  is 
plastic  to  the  impression  and  to  the 
forming  of  connections  or  paths  of 
association  between  ideas.  If  you 
are  normal  in  health,  interest,  per¬ 
ception,  and  optimism,  you  will  not 
need  to  worry  about  your  memory. 
Forgetting  is  not  a  weakness  in  it¬ 
self,  but  is  a  symptom  of  abnormal¬ 
ity.  Yet  abnormality  is  not  always 
unfavorable — ^you  may  not  remem¬ 
ber  one  thing  because  it  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  your  intense  interest  in 
another,  which  may  indicate  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  a  powerful  trait  or  talent. 
“A  good  memory,”  writes  Horne, 
“goes  back  to  good  health,  .  .  . 
and  whatsoever  quality  of  reten¬ 
tiveness  is  ours  by  birthright  it  is 
diminished  in  poor  health.  We  de¬ 
spoil  our  heritage  of  retentiveness 
when  we  solicit  ill  health  by  over¬ 
work,  bad  air,  anxiety,  etc.  .  .  . 
In  vain  do  w'e  neglect  physical  de¬ 
mands  and  expect  mental  returns. 
Avoid  brain  fatigue,  particularly 
before  you  are  submitted  to  any 
trial  of  memory.  In  fatigue  the 
brain  cells  may  shrink  to  half  their 
normal  size,  and  in  this  condition 
our  associations  are  fewer  in  quan¬ 
tity,  poorer  in  quality,  slower  in  re¬ 
vival  and  incoherent  as  related  to 
each  other.  ...  A  good  memory. 


a  good  working  brain,  not  so  much 
demands  infrequent  long  vacations 
as  frequent  short  ones,  of  which  the 
nightly  sleep  is  the  best  evidence 
and  illustration.” 

Three  Phases  of  Memory  Process — 
These  are  (1)  learning,  (2)  reten¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  recall.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  chiefly  in  the  learning  proc¬ 
ess,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
accidental  and  intentional.  For  our 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  think  of 
intentional  learning  merely  as  mem¬ 
orizing.  So  we  come  to  the  center 
of  the  subject  about  which  our 
problems  cluster.  It  is  therein  that 
the  blind  have  their  special  difficul¬ 
ties,  whereas  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
tention  or  recall  they  return  to  the 
normal  level  of  things. 

Conditions  of  Learning  —  As  we 
shall  see  in  later  paragraphs,  one’s 
facility  in  learning  depends  directly 
on  the  kind  of  material,  the  length 
of  lesson,  the  rate  of  presentation, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  learner.  In 
other  words,  a  dance  tune  is  not  of 
the  same  fabric  as  a  fugue ;  a  long 
assignment  must  be  tackled  with  a 
bit  of  science ;  one  must  take  or¬ 
derly  bites  and  chew  them  well  if 
digestion  is  to  be  wholesome ;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  one  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  good  results  from  a  bad  dis¬ 
position. 

Memory  Span  and  Inhibitions  — 
How  long  our  memory  span  or 
grasp  may  be  depends  on  how  much 
we  are  able  to  retain  with  a  given 
amount  of  “exposure.”  In  music  it 
may  be  one  measure  or  it  may  be 
more.  Of  course,  it  varies  greatly 
with  individuals  and  is,  after  all, 
merely  a  term  for  the  measurement 
of  mental  plasticity.  Yet  each  of  us 
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in  every  task  of  memory  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  memory  span,  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  each  of  us  should 
estimate  for  himself  what  it  is.  For 
when  we  go  beyond  our  limit  to  re¬ 
tain,  we  confuse  ourselves  and  there 
is  a  breaking  down  of  connections 
that  is  called  an  iiiliibitioti.  No  be¬ 
ginner  or  slow  reader  may  overlook 
the  seriousness  of  this  danger,  nor 
may  it  be  disregarded  altogether  by 
experienced  memorizers,  although 
the  latter  may  sometimes  accept  an 
inhibition  as  a  wholesome  caution. 

And,  concerning  memory  span,  it 
is  suggested  that  one  who  has  great 
difficulty  in  memorizing  braille  mu¬ 
sic  should  proceed  methodically 
with  passages  of  moderate  length, 
one  measure  at  a  time  or  only  as 
much  as  may  be  undertaken  with 
perfect  assurance,  being  zealous  to 
accomplish  no  more  or  no  less  at 
each  advance  reading.  When  the 
new  fragment  has  been  fixed  clearly 
in  mind  through  one  or  more  read¬ 
ings,  he  should  connect  it  with  pre¬ 
ceding  fragments,  carefully  rehears¬ 
ing  the  whole.  The  important  sug¬ 
gestion  here  is  that  by  all  means  he 
should  avoid  venturing  at  each  ad¬ 
vance  reading  to  the  point  of  in¬ 
hibition  which,  if  he  fails  to  avoid, 
will  cause  him  endless  delay  and 
confusion. 

Quite  often  inhibition  is  because 
the  learner  doubts  his  ability  to  re¬ 
member.  Anxiety,  when  it  is  in¬ 
tense,  will  paralyze  thought.  Do 
not  condemn  your  memory  or  worry 
about  it. 

The  Mystery  of  Memory  and  Its 
Indirect  Training — Memory  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  whose  true  nature  is  probably 
unknowable.  It  is  evasive  and  ca¬ 


pricious.  It  is  involuntary,  and  we 
learn  and  remember  without  even 
knowing  that  we  do  so.  We  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  by  determining  to  re¬ 
member,  though  we  may  assist  and 
direct  it  by  “doing  and  observing.” 
“Committing  to  memory,”  writes 
Woodworth,  “seems  not  to  be  any 
special  form  of  activity ;  rather,  it 
consists  of  reactions  that  also  occur 
without  any  view  to  future  remem¬ 
bering.  Not  only  do  we  learn  by 
doing  and  observing,  but  doing  and 
observing  are  learning.”  “Train 
memory,”  writes  Horne,  “not  di¬ 
rectly  but  indirectly,  through  train¬ 
ing  the  acquiring  and  assimilative 
powers  of  the  mind,  viz.,  interest, 
attention,  and  intelligent  perception. 
Memory,  like  happiness,  is  reached 
best  by  aiming  at  something  else.” 
Dr.  Johnson  said:  “Interest  is  the 
mother  of  attention,  and  attention 
is  the  mother  of  memory.” 

Aids  in  Directing  Memory — Wood- 
worth  defines  four  established  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economy  in  memorizing, 
namely,  observant  study,  recitation, 
spaced  and  unspaced  repetition,  and 
whole  or  part  learning.  To  these 
we  shall  add  two  others,  namely, 
preparation  and  presentation. 

Observant  Study — Music,  like  poetry 
and  other  meaningful  matter,  consists 
of  so-called  connected  passages,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  disconnected  terms 
found  in  more  difficult  memory  work. 
Hence  the  alert  memorizer  of  music 
scrutinizes  these  passages  to  observe 
their  groupings,  forms,  similarities, 
relationships,  etc.  Then,  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  structure  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  builds  itself  part  by  part  and 
he  understands  the  composer’s  ideas, 
so  that  “once  he  sees  the  point,  he 
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has  learned  it.”  Thus  he  is  led 
onward  to  an  appreciation  which 
stimulates  his  further  effort.  For¬ 
tunately,  music,  more  than  any 
other  subject  in  which  the  memory 
is  put  to  task,  possesses  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  interest  to  attract  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  memory. 

Recitation — “This  means  reciting  to 
one’s  self.  After  reading  once  or 
twice  a  given  lesson  or  part  thereof, 
the  learner  may,  instead  of  simply 
reading  it,  attempt  to  recite  it, 
prompting  himself  without  much  de¬ 
lay  when  he  is  stuck,  and  verifying 
his  recitation  by  reference  to  the 
paper.  Recitation  is  more  stimulat¬ 
ing  than  continued  re-reading.  When 
you  know  that  you  are  going  to 
try  to  recite  at  once  what  you  are 
reading,  you  have  an  immediate  goal 
and  are  stimulated  to  make  the  best 
use  of  your  time.  It  shows  you 
where  your  further  efforts  are  most 
needed.  It  directs  your  energy  eco¬ 
nomically.  Memorizing  consists  of 
performing  an  act  with  assistance 
which  you  wish  to  perform  later 
without  assistance,  and  recitation, 
by  eliminating  assistance  as  fast  as 
you  can  do  without  it,  forces  you 
into  performing  the  very  act  that 
you  are  trying  to  learn.” 

Let  us  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  meanings  of  recitation,  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  rehearsal.  We  recite  a 
thing  (that  is,  bring  it  before  us 
again)  to  prove  our  learning  of  it; 
we  may  repeat  a  thing  only  after 
we  have  learned  it;  and  we  rehearse 
a  thing  to  improve  it  by  repetition. 
Recitation,  then,  next  to  observant 
study,  is  the  most  effective  prin¬ 
ciple  of  economy  in  memorizing. 

Spaced  and  Unspaced  Repetition — 


Volumes  have  been  written  in  answer 
to  the  question:  “Is  it  better  to  keep 
steadily  going  over  and  over  a  les¬ 
son  till  you  have  it  (unspaced  learn¬ 
ing),  or  to  go  through  it  at  intervals 
(spaced  learning) ?” 

In  general  it  is  found  that  spaced 
repetitions  are  more  effective  than 
unspaced.  “If  you  give  a  subject 
one  or  two  readings  at  a  time,  with 
intervals  of  a  day,  you  will  accom¬ 
plish  a  job  of  memorizing  more 
easily  than  if  you  attempted  it  all 
at  one  sitting.  However,  there  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule  when  ad¬ 
ditional  mental  work  (study  or 
analysis)  is  involved,  and  it  takes 
time  to  get  warmed  up  to  it.  Ex¬ 
ception,  too,  must  be  made  to  allow 
for  the  emotional  factor,  that  of  in¬ 
terest,  confidence,  and  visible  re¬ 
sults,  and  of  the  factor  of  striking 
while  the  iron  is  hot;  for  when  the 
learner  sees  that  he  is  getting  ahead 
he  would  rather  keep  right  on  than 
wait  for  another  day  to  finish.  To 
have  a  task  which  you  can  hope  to 
accomplish  at  once,  and  to  attack  it 
with  the  intention  of  mastering  it  at 
once  is  very  stimulating.” 

Psychology  finds  that  forgetting 
is  most  rapid  immediately  after 
learning.  The  earlier  repetitions 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  recitation 
than  rehearsal.  With  the  later  repe¬ 
titions  for  practice  we  are  not  much 
concerned  at  this  point,  save  that 
every  repetition  serves  to  increase 
the  durability  of  remembering. 

Spaced  repetition  in  learning  a 
piece  of  braille  music  is  generally 
unavoidable.  The  piece  is  usually 
quite  long,  and  memorizing  is  as  a 
rule  quite  laborious.  Hence  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  most  of  the 
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principle  of  spaced  learning.  Often 
in  aural  memorizing,  blind  persons 
are  dependent  on  the  generosity  of 
friends  who  play  for  them.  In  such 
cases,  if  methodical,  spaced  repeti¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  demanded,  the 
learner  should  make  the  earliest 
possible  review  for  himself.  But  if 
he  uses  a  braille  copy,  he  should 
carefully  re-read,  by  way  of  review, 
what  he  last  memorized  before  the 
interval  of  rest,  for  the  correct  men¬ 
tal  grasp  of  the  material  must  be 
strengthened  before  a  muscular  as¬ 
sociation  with  it  is  ventured. 

“The  factor  of  permanency  is 
something  physiological,  and  is 
clearly  on  the  side  of  spaced  learn¬ 
ing.  The  muscles  certainly  profit 
more  from  exercise  with  intervals 
of  rest  than  by  a  large  amount  of 
continuous  exercise.  The  brain  ap¬ 
parently  obeys  the  same  law  as  the 
muscles,  and  for  that  reason  learn- 
mg  at  intervals  gives  more  durable 
results  than  learning  at  once.” 

Have  you  ever  found,  on  return¬ 
ing  to  your  instrument  after  a  rest 
or  a  vacation,  that  in  the  interim 
something  mysterious  happened  — 
that  you  could  execute  with  ease 
some  passage  which  at  the  last  at¬ 
tempt  baffled  you?  As  by  a  miracle 
you  found  yourself  in  an  advanced 
position  of  technique.  The  farmer 
acts  on  the  same  principle  when  he 
lets  his  field  lie  fallow  a  season 
to  revive  its  fertility,  while,  by  the 
same  token  the  Jews  many  centuries 
ago  discovered  the  secret  of  the  Sab¬ 
batical  rest.  Probably  what  happens 
in  the  case  of  one’s  phenomenal  mu¬ 
sical  advance  over  night  or  over 
vacation-time  is  a  restoration  of  fa¬ 
tigue  brain  and  muscle  cells.  Yes, 


and  it  is  more;  for  by  the  laws  of 
reaction  and  growth  (evolution,  we 
may  say)  the  vigor  of  cells  is  in¬ 
creased  and  nerve  controls  are  given 
greater  responsiveness.  Vitality, 
plasticity  and  elasticity — these  are 
to  be  nurtured  by  all  means,  and 
while  health  and  optimism  have  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned,  we  must 
stress,  too,  the  value  of  resolve  and 
perseverance.  For  instance,  how  we 
are  vitalized  by  the  warning:  “Never 
for  an  instant  fear  your  instrument 
lest  it  turn  on  you  a-nd  defeat  you !” 
So  in  the  serious  business  of  memo¬ 
rizing,  we  must  not  weaken  ourselves 
by  overwork  —  we  must  learn  the 
economy  of  spaced  learning  and 
spaced  repetition. 

Fragmentation — ^This  concerns  whole 
and  part  learning.  We  have  arrived 
at  one  of  the  most  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  study,  and  one  in  which 
the  several  methods  of  writing 
braille  music  are  directly  concerned. 
“In  memorizing  a  long  lesson,  is  it 
more  economical  to  divide  it  in  parts 
and  to  study  each  part  until  mas¬ 
tered,  or  to  keep  the  lesson  entire 
and  always  go  through  the  whole 
thing?  Experimental  results  have 
usually  been  in  favor  of  the  whole 
method.” 

We  must  not  confuse  the  idea 
of  spaced  repetition  with  that  of 
fragmentation.  For  instance,  a  cer¬ 
tain  piece  has,  let  us  say,  sixty-four 
measures  and  is  embossed  bar  over 
bar  without  parag^raphs.  Yesterday 
you  made  yourself  fairly  familiar 
with  all  of  it;  today  you  will  make 
yourself  more  familiar  with  it;  and 
tomorrow  you  will  make  yourself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  You 
thereby  employ  spaced  repetition. 
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Suppose  the  piece  is  divided  in  four 
sections  of  sixteen  measures  each, 
and  you  learn  a  section  a  day. 
Clearly  this  is  fragmentation,  although 
you  may  employ  spaced  repetition 
in  reviewing  sections  after  they  are 
learned.  Thus  ordinarily  the  braille 
memorizer  uses  both  methods  and, 
indeed,  a  great  deal  of  his  music  is 
designed  to  oblige  him  to  do  so. 

Thus  w^e  may  take  a  valuable  sug¬ 
gestion  from  general  psychology, 
namely,  that  one  must  be  quick  to 
cohere  fragments,  associating  each 
newly  learned  part  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes  it  or  follows  it.  One  need 
not  repeat  fifty  measures  to  aid  in 
adding  a  single  new  one,  but  by 
adequate  reviews  and  observations 
the  learner  should  see  to  it  that  the 
new  structure  coheres  in  his  mem¬ 
ory. 

Another  phase  of  part  learning 
must  be  considered.  Most  of  us  are 
inclined  to  execute  newly  learned 
passages  of  notes  at  once,  or  even 
as  we  learn  them.  We  have  seen 
that  the  doing  of  a  thing  is  stimu¬ 
lating,  but  if  we  try  to  do  too  much, 
the  doing  is  likely  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  or  may  even  fail  because  of 
strain.  This  emphasizes  what  has 
been  said  before,  that  muscles  and 
nerves  are  trained  best  by  spaced 
repetitions,  to  which  we  must  now 
also  add  the  value  of  fragmentation. 
If  this  were  all,  we  might  easily 
conclude  that  our  embossers  are  not 
unkind  when  they  superimpose  the 
principles  of  spaced  learning  and 
fragmentation. 

But  if  we  have  pointed  out  some 
advantages  of  the  part  method  in 
braille  memorizing,  we  must  not 
forget  that  for  general  purposes 


psychology  recommends  the  whole 
or  unitary  method.  Nor  is  frag¬ 
mentation  always  necessary  in  braille. 
Certain  kinds  of  music  may  be 
“sight  read.”  The  organist  may  at 
times  do  quite  well  with  one  hand 
and  the  pedals  while  reading  with 
the  other  hand.  The  blind  trom¬ 
bonist,  with  his  instrument  strapped 
about  his  shoulder,  may  read  with 
one  hand  and  work  the  valves  with 
the  other.  With  very  thorough 
preparation  a  singer  may  read  the 
braille  copy  as  he  sings,  especially 
if  the  song  is  embossed  with  this 
possibility  in  view.  The  vocalist, 
then,  should  remember  the  merit  of 
the  whole  method  of  learning,  which 
applies  in  particular  to  poetry  and 
similar  compositions. 

Retention  —  The  opinion  has  been 
ventured  by  some  authorities  that 
one  never  quite  forgets  anything. 
In  deliriums,  etc.,  things  which  are 
apparently  forgotten  are  often  re¬ 
called  perfectly.  Every  musician 
knows  how,  under  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions,  a  passage  or  piece  which  is 
supposedly  lost  to  memory  will  re¬ 
turn  in  an  inexplicable  way.  But 
it  is  probable  that  forgetting  may 
be  complete. 

Retention  varies  greatly  with  in¬ 
dividuals  and  is  a  native  endow¬ 
ment  which  cannot  be  improved  as 
such.  Yet  by  cultivating  faculties 
associated  with  it,  such  as  observa¬ 
tion  and  interest,  one  may  liberate 
his  maximum  power  of  retention. 
“The  machinery  for  retaining  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  brain  connections 
and  is  subject  to  the  law  of  atrophy 
through  disuse.”  The  curve  of  for¬ 
getting  falls  very  rapidly  at  first, 
but  this  holds  good  strictly  for  ma- 
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terial  that  has  barely  been  learned. 
Reactions  that  have  been  drilled  in 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly  fall  off 
very  slowly.  Every  musician  knows 
only  too  well  how  necessary  are 
frequent  rehearsals  and  continued 
practice.  Before  one  concludes, 
however,  that  his  capacity  to  retain 
is  subnormal,  let  him  first  carefully 
examine  his  manner  of  learning  and 
his  habit  of  rehearsal.  What  he  likes 
he  will  remember  best,  so  he  should 
endeavor  to  learn  mostly  what  he 
truly  appreciates. 

Reproduction  or  Recall — This  may 
be  by  retention,  by  association,  by 
accidental  stimulus,  or  by  the  per¬ 
severance  of  the  idea  itself.  The  last 
is  called  perseveration,  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  is  the  running  of  a  tune 
through  O’ue’s  head.  Difficulties  or 
inhibitions  of  recall  are  caused  (1) 
by  some  distraction,  which  is  lack 
of  concentration,  (2)  by  wrong  as¬ 
sociation,  “getting  on  the  wrong 
track,”  which  is  due  to  unfamiliarity 
or  poor  preparation,  and  (3)  by  fear, 
such  as  that  which  causes  stage 
fright,  which  is  due  to  diffidence 
and  self-consciousness.  One  should 
avoid  a  doubt  as  to  his  ability  — 
especially  his  ability  to  remember — 
for  doubt  is  itself  a  distraction.  Rise 
above  worry  and  self-belittlement, 
and  be  full  of  your  subject. 

But  what  should  one  do  in  case 
he  gets  stuck  or  on  the  wrong  track? 
“It  does  no  good  to  keep  digging 
so  long  as  the  wrong  track  has  the 
recency  advantage  over  the  right 
track.  This  advantage  fades  out 
rapidly  with  rest.  The  rule  is  to 
drop  a  matter  when  baffled  and  con¬ 
fused,  and  take  it  up  again  when 
fresh.  When,  in  trying  to  solve  any 


sort  of  problem,  you  find  yourself 
in  a  rut,  about  the  only  escape  is 
to  back  off,  rest  up,  and  make  an 
entirely  fresh  start.” 

Preparation — There  is  no  greater 
cause  of  difficulty  in  braille  memo¬ 
rizing  than  the  want  of  preparation. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  blind  musicians. 
Blind  children,  in  the  first  years  of 
their  music  study,  should  be  taught 
more  to  read  than  to  memorize.  If 
they  begin  to  memorize  before  they 
are  able  to  read  well,  their  reading 
is, likely  to  be  labored  and  mechan¬ 
ical  forever  afterward.  If  the  older 
memorizer  feels  himself  thus  han¬ 
dicapped,  he  should  procure  elemen¬ 
tary  sight-singing  books  in  braille 
and  proceed  to  cultivate  a  better 
sense  of  tone  relationship  and  flu¬ 
ent  reading.  Braille  music  should 
flow  intelligently  under  the  fingers, 
and  not  remain  like  so  much  rock 
to  be  dug  out  by  bits. 

The  reader  should  never  pass  over 
an  unfamiliar  sign,  but  should  mas¬ 
ter  the  musical  notation  completely. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  suggested, 
by  way  of  further  preparation,  that 
one  should  warm  up  for  a  job  of 
memoriziitg  by  running  the  scales 
and  arpeggios  of  the  signature,  and 
should  extemporize  a  bit  on  an  orig¬ 
inal  theme  brought  to  mind  by  the 
title  of  the  piece. 

Emphasis  must  be  laid  on  ear 
training,  for,  abundant  as  braille 
music  may  be  or  may  become,  the 
blind  musician  will  always  need  to 
learn  much  music  by  having  it  played 
for  him.  Some  prefer  to  acquire  all 
their  pieces  in  this  way,  but  the 
method  is  likely  to  leave  many  de¬ 
tails  unrevealed.  Yet,  if  it  is  true. 
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as  has  been  said,  that  memorizing 
by  ear  is  too  often  a  lazy  procedure, 
it  is  quite  as  often  a  necessary  one, 
and  for  this  reason  a  great  deal  of 
stress  should  be  laid  on  ear  training 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Presentation — This  has  to  do  with 
the  form  of  the  thing  presented  to 
the  mind  to  be  remembered.  A  piece 
of  music  may  come  in  the  form  of 
actual  sound  or  as  printed  symbols. 
But  merely  to  hear  or  to  feel  the  notes 
is  not  enough.  The  impression  be¬ 
comes  durable  only  through  atten¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  is  said :  “One  should 
hear  with  his  eyes  and  see  with  his 
ears,”  which  suggests  an  ability  to 
make  two-way  translations  from 
sound  to  symbol  (or  keyboard),  and 
from  symbol  (or  keyboard)  to 
sound.  This  means  an  agility  of 
reading,  without  which  no  form  of 
presentation  can  have  much  mean¬ 
ing.  The  learner  must  see  to  it  that 
the  first  impression  is  vivid,  correct, 
and  definite,  “to  make  the  brain  path 
more  permanent  and  more  easily 
traced,  like  the  lightning  plowing 
a  path  down  the  tree  trunk.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  deepened  by  exact  repe- 
titicm,  which  should  not  be  mechan¬ 
ical,  but  should  nourish  rather  than 
destroy  the  young  idea.” 

Aural  Memorising — From  answers 
to  a  questionnaire  on  this  subject 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  about  half 
of  all  music  memorized  by  profes¬ 
sional  blind  musicians  is  acquired 
by  ear.  Some  seem  to  find  such 
learning  not  only  quicker  but  more 
accurate.  We  know  that  the  braille 
process  admits  of  errors,  both  in  the 
reading  of  the  staff  by  the  transcrib¬ 
er  and  in  the  reading  of  braille  by 
the  memorizer.  It  is  a  kind  of 


double  interpretation  in  which 
something  is  likely  to  go  wrong. 
Very  seldom  do  the  two  translations 
improve  the  music,  although  tran¬ 
scribers  quite  often  discover  and 
avoid  errors  in  the  ink  copy.  A 
complicated  passage  of  unusual 
rhythms  or  combinations  of  parts 
may  be  as  clear  as  a  picture  on  the 
staff,  while  in  braille  anj'^  number 
of  messes  may  be  made  of  it.  The 
best  of  transcribers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  worst,  have  dull  or  whimsical 
moments  when  they  are  apt  to  cre¬ 
ate  almost  unworkable  puzzles  in 
braille.  Nor  are  braille  readers  al¬ 
ways  the  best  nor  at  their  best.  The 
braille  notation  of  music,  with  its 
heavy  harness  of  rules,  requires  a 
taxing  amount  of  concentration. 
Sometimes  a  half  dozen  doubled 
signs  are  in  force  at  once,  and  the 
rules  of  octaves  are  always  in  ef¬ 
fect.  Should  one  of  the  points  of  a 
braille  sign  happen  to  be  weak  and 
unobserved  it  may  play  great  havoc. 
It  might  place  an  entire  passage  in 
the  wrong  octave,  or  might  perform 
almost  any  other  prank. 

Thus  we  begin  to  realize  why 
some  of  our  musicians,  who  have 
keen  musical  hearing  and  memory, 
prefer  “to  take  their  coffee  black.” 
Most  of  them  fare  no  worse  for  it. 
The  blind  director  of  a  band  de¬ 
clared  his  ability  to  master  a  score 
by  hearing  it  played  at  rehearsal. 
A  blind  teacher  remarked  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  learn  the  notation  of  pieces 
by  hearing  her  pupils  play  them  at 
lesson.  Many  a  blind  choir  master, 
without  copy  or  preparation,  has 
ventured  into  a  new  anthem  with  his 
choir  and  has  done  it  adroitly  and 
well.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  teacher 
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was  discovered  in  one  of  our  larger 
schools  for  the  blind  who,  although 
himself  blind,  taught  his  pupils  en¬ 
tirely  by  ear. 

However,  most  of  us  would  prob¬ 
ably  condemn  an  unnecessary  use 
of  the  aural  method,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  envy  those  who  are  so 
endowed  as  to  make  the  most  use 
of  it.  Like  all  other  practices,  it 
may  be  cultivated,  and  certainly  no 
odium  is  attached.  It  should  be  an 
accomplishment,  not  a  habit. 

In  employing  a  reader,  a  self- 
respecting  professional  blind  person 
must  beware  not  to  add  to  his  han¬ 
dicap.  If  he  fails  to  control  such 
service  according  to  his  need,  it  may 
not  only  control  him,  but  may  cause 
him  endless  grief  and  lowering  of 
standard.  In  no  other  work  is  it  more 
necessary  to  assert  one’s  own  meth¬ 
ods  and  needs  than  in  aural  mem¬ 
orizing.  Procedure  must  be  meth¬ 
odical  and  scientific,  according  to 
the  principles  of  memorizing  already 
discussed. 

Learning  by  Note — The  question¬ 
naire  referred  to  above  disclosed 
that  the  majority  of  braille  memo- 
rizers  have  the  habit  of  learning 
their  music  by  phrases,  words  and 
notes  separately,  or  hand  parts  sep¬ 
arately.  After  corresponding  phrases 
are  learned,  they  fit  them  together. 
This  is  sometimes  quite  automatic 
with  the  learning  of  the  second  part. 
Perhaps  the  preference  for  the 
phrasewise  learning  is  inherited 
from  the  older  methods,  yet  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  probably  of  deeper  origin. 
Beyond  doubt,  the  phrasewise  meth¬ 
od  is  normal  and  quite  adequate  for 
lyrical  compositions. 

What  is  meant  by  musical  phrase? 


Technically  it  is  an  incomplete 
musical  sentence,  determined  by 
breathing,  bowing,  slurring,  etc. ; 
but  in  common  use  it  may  imply  a 
short  and  complete  passage — a  mu¬ 
sical  thought.  Of  course,  phrase¬ 
wise  learning  involves  fragmenta¬ 
tion.  Fragments  may  be  of  any 
length,  varying  from  a  double  bar 
section  to  the  single  beat  of  a  meas¬ 
ure.  Who  then,  in  speaking  of  fit¬ 
ting  together  corresponding  parts, 
will  say  that  this  or  that  length  of 
fragment,  and  none  other,  is  the 
correct  one? 

However,  there  are  certain  facts 
which  we  may  not  doubt  and  which 
we  must  consider.  One  of  these  is 
the  tendency  or  urge  to  read  and 
to  play  to  the  end  of  a  phrase,  just 
as  a  speaker  has  an  urge  to  finish 
his  sentence.  If  we  compare  the 
three  urges,  that  of  the  phrase,  that 
of  the  measure,  and  that  of  the 
pulse,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
phrase  is  the  strongest  and  the 
measure  the  weakest,  for  the  phrase 
will  dominate  even  the  pulse,  and 
will  go  so  far  as  to  demand  a  change 
of  rhythm.  Thus,  no  matter  In 
which  of  the  braille  styles  a  piece 
is  embossed,  it  will  be  the  urge  of 
the  reader  to  memorize  by  phrases. 

But  at  this  point  a  caution,  a  seri¬ 
ous  question,  must  be  raised.  Ju.st 
as  phrasewise  learning  is  easy,  so 
phrasewise  practice  is  dangerous. 
Every  time  you  stop  at  the  end  of 
a  phrase  and  repeat  it  in  your  prac¬ 
tice,  you  thereby  strengthen  an  in¬ 
hibition  to  interrupt  the  future  flow 
of  the  music.  When  stage  fright 
or  some  other  anxiety  paralyzes 
your  better  control,  you  will  be  li¬ 
able  to  go  to  pieces  on  these  rocks. 
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In  complicated  passages  in  which 
each  hand  has  difficulties  requiring 
mental  effort,  there  is  a  similar  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  control  in  a  crisis  if 
the  hands  are  practiced  separately 
too  much. 

If  we  memorize  phrase  by  phrase, 
we  will  tend  to  practice  in  the  same 
way.  Having  had  the  first  vivid 
impression  in  the  form  of  the 
phrase,  we  will  always  recall  it  as 
first  conceived.  Thus  by  the  phrase 
instinct  and  habit  we  isolate  frag¬ 
ments,  insulate  them,  so  to  speak, 
so  that  the  current  of  conscious  con¬ 
trol  is  easily  broken  under  strain. 

This,  then,  gives  us  a  clear  argu¬ 
ment  for  measurewise  memorizing 
and  practice.  Very  seldom,  is  any 
measure  so  satisfying  in  itself  that 
it  will  stand  alone  as  an  isolated 
thought,  which  frees  it  from  the 
danger  of  “insulation.”  The  learn¬ 
ing  of  a  measure  at  a  time  for  both 
hands  at  once  affords  the  memory 
an  immediate  grasp  of  the  score  or 
pattern.  True,  this  at  first  often  ob¬ 
scures  the  general  musical  thought 
and  makes  the  initial  executions 
rather  ploddy,  but  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come  is  a  better  grasp  and  easier 
movement. 

Yet  even  in  this  way  one  will 
reach  the  end  of  a  phrase,  only  to 
find  there  the  same  tendency  to  re¬ 
hearse  the  whole  fragment  rather 
than  the  individual  measures  which 
compose  it.  The  question  then  may 
be  asked  whether  the  measurewise 
method  accomplishes  all  that  we 
could  hope.  The  psychological  value 
of  “striking  while  the  iron  is  hot,” 
of  being  led  onward  by  an  urge 
of  melody,  of  acquiring  an  unbroken 
thought  —  this  principle,  too,  must 


be  taken  into  account.  It  is  easy 
always  to  compromise  and  say  there 
is  something  good  in  everything, 
and  that  both  the  phrasewise  and 
the  measurewise  methods  are  good 
on  occasion.  Yet  a  definite  sugges¬ 
tion  emerges  from  our  study,  name¬ 
ly  that,  whichever  method  is  used, 
the  danger  lies  not  in  memorizing 
but  in  rehearsal — that  the  measure- 
wise  practice  habit  is  effective  and 
harmless,  and  that  phrases  must  be 
linked  together  by  complete  re¬ 
hearsals  as  soon  as  possible  to  unify 
the  general  sense.  Since  fragmen¬ 
tary  memorizing  is  usually  compul¬ 
sory  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  braille  learner  must  constantly 
practice  the  principle  of  what  has 
been  called  “short  circuiting,”  which 
means  the  combining  of  shorter 
units  into  longer  ones,  and  these 
again  into  still  longer  ones,  until 
the  lesser  connections  are  lost  in 
the  general  sense. 

"Scanning” — Before  memorizing  a 
piece  the  learner  if  possible  should 
have  it  played  for  him  several  times. 
For  the  pupil  this  stimulates  inter¬ 
est,  while  for  the  advanced  learner 
it  sketches  the  composition  and  is 
a  kind  of  observation-memorizing. 
When  music  must  be  learned  with¬ 
out  preliminary  hearing,  it  should 
be  “scanned” — given  a  general  ex¬ 
amination.  One  should  note  gen¬ 
eral  movements,  rhythms,  changes 
of  key,  style  of  melodic  figures,  ex¬ 
pression,  phrasing,  etc.  Points 
should  be  chosen  as  goals  to  be 
reached  in  successive  memorizings. 
One  might  also  learn  a  few  meas¬ 
ures  here  and  there  in  the  piece  to 
stimulate  his  interest,  for  an  inter¬ 
ested  and  enlightened  approach  is 
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very  eflFective  when  one  is  confront¬ 
ed  by  a  hard  job. 

Score-Playing — For  piano  and  or¬ 
gan  music  this  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  sight-reading  that  is  pos¬ 
sible.  It  consists  of  in>eniorizing 
and  immediately  playing  measure 
after  measure  or  phrase  after  phrase 
throughout  the  piece  without  re¬ 
peatedly  reviewing  or  attempting  to 
retain  all  that  has  been  learned. 

In  easier  piano  compositions  each 
measure  requires  only  two  proc¬ 
esses:  (1)  the  reading  of  the  notes 
of  both  hands,  and  (2)  the  playing 
of  both  hands  in  combination.  The 
average  memorizer  should  accom¬ 
plish  this  with  ease.  In  more  diffi¬ 
cult  compositions  five  processes  are 
advisable:  (1)  reading  one  hand- 
part,  (2)  playing  it  separately,  (3) 
reading  the  other  hand  part,  (4) 
playing  it  separately,  and  (5)  com¬ 
bining  the  parts  and,  advisedly,  re¬ 
hearsing  the  fragment  once  or 
twice.  Score-playing  should  thus 
continue  methodically  through  the 
movement  or  piece.  After  an  in¬ 
terval  of  time  a  similar  second  read¬ 
ing  and  playing  should  be  made, 
also  without  attempting  extensive 
recitations.  At  the  third  reading, 
however,  rehearsals  of  groups  of 
measures  must  be  attempted,  but 
only  to  assure  their  coherence  in 
memory.  Fragment  must  be  linked 
to  fragment  and  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  built  as  quickly  and  as  large 
as  possible  before  methodical  prac¬ 
tice  begins.  We  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  memorizing  and  practicing. 

In  the  score-playing  method  one 
relies  confidently  on  the  subtle  laws 
of  retention.  Few  persons  have  faith 


enough  to  do  it,  preferring  the  older 
doctrine  that  “a  bird  in  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  method  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  especially  by  the  slower  mem- 
orizers  who  are  retarded  by  their 
own  diffidence  and  who  will  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  discovery 
of  surprising  powers  of  retention. 
In  very  long  compositions,  of 
course,  the  method  must  be  applied 
to  a  section  or  movement  at  a  time. 

Analysis  of  New  Structure — As  has 
already  been  stressed,  no  amount  of 
mechanical  repetition  can  take  the 
place  of  intelligent  observation  and 
analysis  of  material  newly  learned. 
As  the  new  memory-structure  grows 
it  must  be  looked  over  for  points 
of  interest  —  studied  at  a  perspec¬ 
tive,  one  might  say.  The  points  thus 
observed  will  stand  forth  like  bea¬ 
cons  to  guide  one  in  rehearsals. 

Such  observation  is  doubly  im¬ 
portant  to  the  musician  without 
sight;  in  his  mind  the  structure  he 
builds  from  the  braille  takes  on  an 
identity  not  at  first  perceived.  With 
this  new  identity  or  reality  his  ac¬ 
tual  learning  begins,  for  the  com¬ 
bined  processes  of  reading,  piecing 
together  of  parts,  and  linking  of 
fragments  are  all  preliminary  to  the 
first  true  impression.  The  seeing 
reader  has  the  advantage,  since  staff 
is  pictorial  of  the  musical  form. 

Correctional  Reading — Accuracy  in 
memorizing  is  even  more  essential 
than  speed.  Along  with  the  notes, 
one  usually  learns  the  fingering, 
phrasing,  expression,  etc.,  but  quite 
often  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the 
notes  crowds  out  the  details  of  these 
markings.  Therefore,  when  a  pas¬ 
sage  has  been  learned,  it  should  be 
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read  over  separately  for  each  fea¬ 
ture  of  marking. 

Nor  has  the  paper  copy  then 
served  its  full  usefulness.  After  an 
interval  of  several  rehearsals,  the 
copy  again  should  be  consulted 
throughout.  In  reviving  a  partially 
forgotten  piece,  one  should  rely 
wholly  on  the  copy  rather  than  on 
his  luck  in  digging  it  out  of  mem¬ 
ory. 

Memorising  Away  from  the  Instru¬ 
ment — The  writer  recalls  having  once 
read  the  notes  of  a  long  piece,  hand- 
parts  separately,  to  a  blind  person 
who  ])ossesses  a  remarkable  mem¬ 
ory.  Several  years  later,  when  this 
musician  chanced  to  be  seated  at  a 
piano,  he  was  asked  if  he  recalled 
the  notes  of  this  piece.  He  said  he 
had  never  tried  to  play  them  but 
would  do  so  at  once,  which  he  did 
with  surprising  ease.  Certainly  such 
an  endowment  of  memory  is  rare, 
but  it  illustrates  on  a  large  scale 
what  each  of  us  should  be  able  to 
do  on  a  small  scale. 

Some  pianists  without  sight 
memorize  their  music  by  playing 
with  one  hand  and  reading  with  the 
other,  thus  taking  the  musical 
thought  at  once  to  the  keyboard. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  call  this 
method  “physiological  learning,” 
since  it  involves  brain  and  ear  and 
muscles  all  at  once.  Nothing  in 
particular  may  be  said  against  it, 
provided  the  learner  proceeds  with 
perfect  accuracy  and  control.  In 
learning  songs  this  keyboard  meth¬ 
od  is  as  unmusical  as  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  However,  instrumental  music 
may  well  be  learned  aw-ay  from  the 
instrument,  and,  if  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  practicable,  at  least  the  ability 


to  do  so  is  desirable.  Such  reading 
to  some  extent  should  be  required 
of  pupils  for  it  aims  at  the  acme  of 
ability  in  memorizing.  Until  we 
have  such  ability  in  abundance, 
blind  musicianship  will  not  have 
reached  its  highest  level. 

A  New  Form  of  Employment 
for  Blind  Men 

An  interesting  experiment  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  at  the  East¬ 
man  Theatre.  Commenting  on  the 
matter.  Miss  H.  Frances  Lewis, 
Superintendent  of  the  Association, 
says : 

“An  experiment  by  the  Paramount 
Company  at  our  local  Eastman 
Theatre  has  recently  been  tried  out 
with  blind  men  stationed  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  auditorium,  check¬ 
ing  up  on  the  sound  production  and 
its  reception  in  different  parts  of  the 
house.  Adjustments  have  to  be 
made  continually  in  the  control 
room  to  meet  the  changes  in  re¬ 
ception  due  to  the  varying  numbers 
of  people  in  the  theatre  at  different 
times. 

“Working  on  the  theory  that  a 
blind  person,  whose  attention  can¬ 
not  be  diverted  by  the  action  of  the 
picture,  would  concentrate  much 
more  intently  and  with  better  re¬ 
sult,  two  young  blind  men  of 
Rochester  with  years  of  piano  tun¬ 
ing  in  a  factory  behind  them  were 
selected  for  the  trial,  and  were  giv¬ 
en  a  week’s  tryout.  To  quote  the 
.Manager  of  the  Eastman  Theatre, 
‘the  boys  were  most  successful.’ 
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Junior  League  Training  Cottage  for  Blind  Children 

By  Katherine  R.  Stroh 
President,  The  Junior  League  of  Detroit,  Inc. 


Last  January  the  Junior  League 
of  Detroit  asked  its  Director 
of  work  for  the  handicapped, 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  to  suggest 
some  new  ways  in  which  the  or¬ 
ganization  might  be  of  additional 
service  to  the  blind  of  Detroit. 


Blind  children  from  the  Public 
Schools  of  Detroit 


Several  proposals  were  made,  but 
the  one  which  appealed  most 
strongly  to  us  was  that  we  might 
establish,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  training  cot¬ 
tage  for  blind  children. 

We  asked  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to 
come  to  Detroit  and  discuss  the 
proposition  with  our  Executive 
Committee.  We  were  anxious  to 
avail  ourselves  not  only  of  Mr. 
Irwin’s  former  experience,  when  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleve¬ 


land,  but  we  wished  to  be  assured 
that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  would  be  interested  in  the 
operation  of  such  an  experimental 
training  cottage. 

To  help  win  the  Junior  League’s 
endorsement  of  the  cottage,  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  has  for  many  years 
advocated  such  cottages,  asked  Miss 
Helen  Keller  to  express  her  interest 
in  the  matter  and  she  sent  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  letter,  which  we  read  at 
our  Annual  Meeting.  In  the  letter. 
Miss  Keller  said: 

“I  am  a  firm  believer  in  practical 
home  training  for  blind  girls,  because 
I  know  that  they  long  to  have  a  part 
in  the  making  of  a  home.  Most  of 
the  girls  in  schools  for  the  blind  re¬ 
turn  to  their  families  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  and  their  future  happiness  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  their  ability  to  per¬ 
form  household  tasks  with  skill  and 
ease.  By  opening  this  door  of  accom- 
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plishment  to  them,  the  Junior  League 
will  light  many  a  candle  of  joy  in 
a  dark  world.  There  is  no  wealth 
so  precious  as  sympathy  that  trans¬ 
mutes  itself  into  service.” 

The  Junior  League  approved  the 
plan  and  appointed  a  Training 
Cottage  Committee,  of  which  Mrs. 

Charles  B.  Hull,  a  former  president 
of  the  League,  was  made  the  chair¬ 
man. 

During  the  summer  a  dwelling 
house,  within  three  blocks  of  one  of 
the  schools  to  which  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  go,  was  rented  and  furnished. 

The  house-mother,  Mrs.  Florence 
R.  Shields,  was  selected  because  of 
her  personal  experience  in  the  estate 
which  she  seeks  to  alleviate  and 
because  of  her  understanding  of  the 
problem.  The  children,  three  girls 
and  four  boys,  ranging  in  age  from 
nine  to  thirteen,  were  selected  by 
Miss  Gladys  Dunlop,  Supervisor  of  year.  Most  ot  the  ettorts  are  directed 
the  Braille  and  sight-saving  classes  at  present  toward  teaching  the  chil- 
in  the  Detroit  public  schools.  They  dren  to  care  for  themselves  person- 

spend  every  week-end  and  all  holi-  ally,  in  other  words,  teaching  them 

days  at  home,  thus  never  losing  the  “how  to  be  blind.” 
thread  of  home  contacts  and  family  It  is  hoped  to  do  two  things  with 

this  cottage,  first,  to  take  the 

•  . _ younger  blind  children  just  as  they 

v'  t  ^  enter  the  public  school  system  and 

'  *’  accustom  them  to  behave  in  such  a 

*,-V  .  '■>  'ill  way  that  they  can  associate,  with- 

'  ^  '  f.  ^  out  disadvantage,  with  normal  chil- 

'  ' ' ' '  '  dren,  and  secondly,  to  take  these 

^  I  F  -  same  children,  particularly  the  girls, 

V*^  after  their  graduation  from  school 

and  give  them  another  year  of  resi- 
dence,  which  will  include  an  inten- 
course  in  home  economics  of 
the  most  practical  type,  so  that  they 
really  to  the 

their  families  when  they  finally  re- 
Bed-making  is  part  of  the  daily  training  turn  to  their  homes. 


The  table  is  set  for  breakfast  with 
eversrthing  in  its  proper  place 
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We  feel  that  our  cottage  is  also 
going  to  arouse  a  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  seeing  people  in  the 
problems  of  the  blind.  After  Johnnie 
and  Mary  graduate  from  school 
many  of  our  Junior  League  mem¬ 
bers  are  going  to  be  interested  to 
know  what  these  children  are  doing. 
When  the  time  comes  to  find  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  them  to  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing,  we  are  convinced  that  it  will 
be  much  easier  to  persuade  our 
husbands  and  fathers  to  open  the 
doors  of  their  organizations  to  those 
in  whom  we  have  been  so  deeply 
interested.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
the  training  cottage  is  going  to  help 
in  educating  sighted  people  to  the 
fact  that  the  blind  are  able  to  do 
many  useful  and  practical  things. 

Even  though  the  cottage  has  been 
open  only  a  short  time,  we  have 
already  received  inquiries  from  other 
cities,  asking  if  it  might  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  Junior  League  groups  to 
assist  in  establishing  similar  cot¬ 
tages  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  in  their  communities. 

It  seems  very  appropriate  that 
Helen  Keller,  who  has  long  been 
interested  in  this  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  activity,  should  have  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  the  cottage  in 
October.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
her  presence  did  much  to  stimulate 
an  increased  interest  in  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  blind  taking  their 
place  in  the  work-a-day  world  as 
useful  citizens.  From  the  letter 
which  she  sent  us,  when  advocat¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  such  a  cot¬ 
tage,  I  take  another  quotation  with 
which  to  close: 

“I  remember  delightedly  the  after¬ 
noon  I  spent  with  the  Junior  League 


five  years  ago,  and  the  warm-hearted 
way  they  helped  me  to  ‘go  over  the 
top’  in  my  campaign  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation.  There  is  something 
very  pleasing  in  the  thought  that  the 
young  women  of  the  Junior  League, 
who  have  everything  in  the  world  to 
make  them  happy — youth,  their  sight, 
freedom  to  come  and  go  as  they  wish, 
and  lovely  homes — should  pause  on 
their  sunlit  path  and  give  a  thought 
to  other  girls  whose  lives  will  ever 
be  shadowed  and  rendered  difficult 
because  they  are  blind.” 

Blind  People  Win  Fall  Election 
Returns  from  the  polls  in  the 
November  election  show  that  two 
blind  men  have  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  a  blind 
woman  to  the  State  Legislature. 

Thomas  P.  Gore,  Democrat,  won 
over  his  opponent  in  Oklahoma,  and 
Thomas  B.  Schall,  Republican,  was 
elected  in  Minnesota,  after  a  re¬ 
count.  Dr.  Claire  Owens,  blind  os¬ 
teopath  of  Exeter,  was  sent  to  the 
State  Legislature  of  Nebraska. 

Senator  Gore  and  Senator  Schall 
have  both  been  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  before  and 
Dr.  Owens  has  been  active  in  public 
life  of  Nebraska  for  several  years. 

A  New  Form  of  Employment 
(Continued  from  page  38) 
“Having  arrived  at  the  decision 
that  this  was  something  that  a  blind 
person  could  successfuly  do,  the 
next  step  was  to  work  out  some  sys¬ 
tem  the  cost  of  which  should  not 
be  too  expensive  whereby  the  men 
could  signal  to  the  control  room. 
This  matter  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Research  Department 
of  the  Paramount  Company,  and 
there  the  matter  rests.  The  outcome 
is  purely  problematical,” 


Quilt  Making  by  Sightless  Women 

By  Bessie  M.  Scott 

Instructor  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


During  my  two  and  a  half 
years  of  supervision  of  the 
industrial  arts  at  the  Albany 
Association  for  the  Blind  we  intro¬ 
duced  quilt  making  as  a  form  of 
employment  for  our  women  work¬ 
ers.  This  became  a  popular  occupa¬ 
tion  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when 
the  air  was  crisp  and  chilly,  sug¬ 
gesting  warmth  and  comfort,  that  it 
occurred  to  me  to  have  my  girls 
try  quilt  work.  We  were  loaned  a 
quilt  for  the  experiment  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  see  what  we  could  do.  At 
first  we  had  no  frame  for  such  a 
purpose  and  had  to  begin  in  a  most 
awkward  manner.  A  worker  sat  on 
the  floor  of  the  parlor  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  papers  spread  about  for 
protection.  The  first  quilt  to  be  re¬ 
covered  and  tacked  by  one  of  our 
girls  was  accomplished  under  these 
difficulties.  We  have  since  called 
her  the  pioneer  quilt  maker  of  the 
Association.  She  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  the  quilt  in  one  day  and  we 
all  became  enthusiastic  over  the 
accomplishment.  No  time  was  lost 
in  displaying  the  re-covered  quilt  in 
the  show  window  and  a  sign  placed 
beneath  it  announced  “Quilts  Re¬ 
covered  and  Tacked.”  This  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  the 
passersby,  men  and  women  alike. 
Much  to  our  delight,  in  a  day  or  two 
we  commenced  to  get  orders  for 


quilts  to  be  re-covered  and  before 
long  several  orders  accumulated. 

The  next  step  to  be  considered 
was  an  improved  method  for  the 
execution  of  the  quilt  work.  The 
floor  was  an  inadequate  place  for 
such  work  causing  the  worker  to 
suffer  aches  and  kinks.  To  better 
the  condition  I  asked  one  of  our  ac¬ 
complished  men  workers  to  make  a 
frame,  and  there  were  no  more 
moans  and  groans  from  twisted 
muscles  heard  in  the  region  of  the 
parlor. 

Soon  after  the  re-covering  of 
quilts,  we  branched  out  into  mak¬ 
ing  new  ones  and  orders  for  these 
commenced  coming  in  steadily. 

The  fillings  used  are  cotton  wad¬ 
ding,  cotton  battings,  wool  in  rolls 
or  sheet  form.  For  coverings  we 
started  with  simple  but  attractively 
designed  fabrics,  such  as  chambray, 
gingham,  cretonne,  percale  and 
printed  calico.  Later  sateen,  radium 
silk,  satin  and  taffeta  were  used. 
Plain  colors  were  popular,  some¬ 
times  used  in  two  tones.  The  cotton 
coverings  were  tacked  with  pearl 
mercerized  thread,  but  the  silk  ones, 
and  often  the  sateens,  were  tacked 
with  narrow  baby  ribbon  to  match 
or  harmonize  with  the  color  scheme 
desired.  A  double  knot  was  tied  and 
ends  clipped,  leaving  ribbon  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  on 
each  side  of  the  knot.  Bow-knots 
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were  not  used  for  they  proved  im¬ 
practical. 

In  commencing  to  tack  a  quilt 
we  started  on  the  middle  seam  at 
the  right-hand  end  of  the  quilt,  the 
quilt  being  rolled  so  that  the  reach 
for  the  worker  was  comfortable.  A 
square  card,  about  four  inches  by 
four  inches,  was  given  the  worker 
and  placed  along  the  edge  of  the 
seam  of  the  quilt.  The  worker  put 
her  needle  through  the  quilt  and  up 
at  the  corners  of  the  card,  flipping 
it  over  and  over  the  length  of  the 
quilt  and  allowing  for  a  border. 
When  the  edge  of  the  side  border 
was  reached  she  continued  the  same 
process  on  the  other  side  of  the 
quilt. 

The  card  method  worked  well, 
but  I  decided  a  quicker  way  might 
be  invented.  I  had  a  piece  of  tick¬ 
ing  prepared,  measuring  the  length 
of  a  full  sized  quilt  and  of  width 
as  deep  as  a  worker  could  conve¬ 
niently  reach.  The  card  previously 
used  was  placed  on  the  ticking  and 
notches  cut  where  the  corners  of 
the  card  came.  This  piece  of  tick¬ 
ing  was  neatly  pinned  on  the  quilt, 
one  edge  following  the  middle  seam 
of  the  quilt.  The  worker  had  only 
to  follow  the  notches  and  help  the 
teacher  to  flip  the  ticking  when  time 
to  unroll  the  quilt,  as  the  tacking 
proceeded.  The  ticking  method  was 
adopted  ever  after  because  of  the 
considerable  time  it  saved  in  the 
process. 

As  the  quilt  work  was  developed 
more  elaborate  effects  were  sought. 
It  was  then  that  the  silk  coverings 
were  introduced  and  later  designs 
carried  out.  The  quilt  was  tied  after 


the  usual  fashion  in  single  ties.  The 
design  was  then  pinned  off  by  a 
seeing  teacher,  leaving  a  diamond 
pattern  in  the  center  of  the  quilt. 
A  card  two  inches  by  two  inches 
was  given  the  worker,  and  com¬ 
mencing  on  a  corner,  extra  ties  were 
put  inside  of  the  original  squares 
and  continued  until  reaching  the 
row  of  pins  which  formed  the  dia¬ 
mond.  Other  patterns  were  used, 
but  the  diamond  one  proved  the 
most  popular  pattern.  Often  in  the 
fancy  style  of  tying,  small  round 
pieces  of  felt,  white  or  colored, 
were  cut,  sometimes  the  shape  of  a 
simple  floral  motif,  and  tied  with 
ribbon  which  gave  a  decorative 
effect. 

The  quilt  making  at  present,  I 
understand,  has  developed  largely 
into  special  orders  and  a  good  supply 
of  materials  are  kept  on  hand  from 
which  the  customer  may  choose. 
This  being  an  age  of  color,  the 
housewife  generally  wishes  to  make 
her  special  selection.  Though  these 
quilts  are  quaint,  having  an  air  of 
early  American  handicraft  and  suit¬ 
able  for  the  colonial  home,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  adaptable  to  the 
modern  boudoir,  the  choice  of  course 
being  an  individual  problem,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  color  scheme  and  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  room.  Upon 
entering  the  workroom  one  sees  a 
most  unique  picture — some  sewing, 
knitting,  crocheting,  weaving,  stuff- 
'ing  toy  animals,  and  others  happily 
making  quilts  which  bring  one  back 
to  the  days  of  our  grandmothers. 

It  is  most  gratifying  in  this  great 
machine  age  that  individuality  is 
coming  so  to  the  fore. 
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J.  T.  McDonald 

Mr.  J.  T.  McDonald,  Principal  of 
the  High  School  Department  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  died 
on  July  7,  as  the  result  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  two  days  earlier 
while  on  his  way  to  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  was  attending  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  of  Missouri  University, 
having  almost  attained  his  master’s 
degree,  specializing  in  Education. 

Mr.  McDonald  had  been  Principal 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
for  eight  years,  being  a  graduate  of 
the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind,  afterwards  receiving  his  A.B. 
at  Clinton  College  of  the  same  state. 
Mr.  McDonald  was  not  only  an  able 
teacher  but  a  friend  and  counsellor 
to  the  pupils,  and  was  loved  by 
faculty  and  pupils  alike. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Botts,  B.  S.  of  the 
Kirksville  Teachers  College  and 
A.  M.  of  Missouri  University,  has 
been  selected  to  fill  Mr.  McDonald’s 
place.  A  memorial  service  for  Mr. 
McDonald  was  held  in  the  school 
auditorium  on  October  12th  at  four 
o’clock  in  which  testimonials  from 
the  faculty  and  pupils  of  the  school, 
executives  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  officers 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Masonic  Lodges  took  part. 

Henry  C.  Rodes 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Rodes  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  died  on  August  25, 
1930.  Mr.  Rodes  was  eighty  years 
of  age  and  for  many  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind. 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  Realizes  New  Expansion 
Project 

Among  Pittsburgh’s  thousands 
who  commute  daily  to  and  from 
their  work  in  the  heart  of  town, 
there  are  about  eighty  blind  per¬ 
sons.  These  are  the  employees  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
where  all  the  phases  in  work  for 
the  blind  are  carried  on  under  the 
same  roof. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  tomposed  of  seven  depart¬ 
ments,  five  of  which  are  managed 
by  blind  or  partially  blind  persons. 
The  Workshop  provides  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  of  the  blind  who  are 
able  to  travel  to  and  from  their 
work  every  day.  It  is  in  the  Work¬ 
shop  that  the  rugs  are  woven,  and 
the  brooms,  mops,  and  brushes  are 
made. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  blind  girls 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
must  do  their  work  in  their  homes, 
the  Homework  Department  was 
established.  Each  Friday,  bundles 
of  material,  already  cut  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  sewing,  are  sent  to  the 
girls,  and  the  following  Monday  the 
finished  work  for  the  previous  week 
is  received  from  them. 

The  Sales  Department,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  furnishing  employment  for 
blind  salesmen  in  both  the retail 
and  the  wholesale  fields,  assumes 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  goods,  so  that  the  workers 
may  receive  immediate  payment  for 
them. 
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The  “Placement”  of  a  number  of  New  England  Conference 
capable  blind  persons  in  jobs  side  of  Home  Teachers 

by  side  with  sighted  employees  is 

handled  by  a  competent  blind  super-  Home  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
visor  of  the  Placement  Department,  work  to  the  number  of  eighty  gath- 


For  the  past  eleven  years  we  have 
conducted  a  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Department,  under  a  regis¬ 
tered  nurse,  which  has  assisted  in 
saving  the  sight  of  several  hundred 
persons  since  its  inception. 

Through  the  medium  of  special 
funds  we  are  able  to  offer  a  small 
amount  of  relief  to  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  needy  blind  persons.  This 
is  handled  by  the  Social  Service 
Department,  which  also  furnishes 
recreation  for  a  large  number  of 
blind  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
their  guides.  The  Christmas  par¬ 
ties,  for  example,  have  now  become 
a  tradition  with  the  blind  of  this 
vicinity,  and  are  only  rivalled  in 
popularity  by  the  annual  boat  ex¬ 
cursion,  which  the  Social  Service 
Committee  inaugurated  four  years 
ago. 

A  Publicity  Department  has  been 
lately  established,  under  a  blind 
supervisor,  for  the  purpose  of  see¬ 
ing  that  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  receives  its  full 
share  of  recognition  in  the  papers 
and  magazines  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  surrounding  districts.  Publicity, 
we  are  beginning  to  feel,  is  the  key 
to  much  of  the  success  of  the  other 
movements. 

The  addition  of  new  departments 
to  headquarters  from  time  to  time 
has  been  crowding  those  which 
were  already  established. 


ered  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  November  5,  6  and 
7,  to  attend  the  fourth  gathering  of 
the  New  England  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers.  This  conference  was 
organized  as  the  result  of  informal 
yearly  two-day  sessions  which  were 
formerly  held  each  winter  at  Perkins 
Institution  as  a  part  of  the  Harvard 
class  for  teachers  and  workers  among 
the  blind.  These  meetings  were  orig¬ 
inally  confined  to  New  England  home 
teachers  and  were  very  simple,  but  a 
wider  interest  having  developed,  teach¬ 
ers  from  New  Jersey  joined  the  group, 
and  this  resulted  in  organization  with 
by-laws  and  duly  elected  officers.  The 
members  now  include  eligible  workers 
from  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia.  Sessions  are  held  biennial¬ 
ly,  and  this  year  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind  acted  as 
host.  Edward  Schuerer,  long-time 
home  teacher  in  Massachusetts,  pre¬ 
sided.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Conference  since  its  organization. 

The  sessions  were  opened  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  5,  with  an  informal 
banquet  at  which  Rev.  Dr.  William 
H.  Foulks  and  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  S. 
Weirs,  both  Newark  clergymen,  and 
the  latter  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  were  present. 
Dr.  ''A’eirs  gave  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come,  which  was  responded  to  by 
President  Schuerer.  There  was  music 
by  the  quartette  of  the  New  Jersey 
Blind  Men’s  Club.  The  speaker  of 
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the  evening  was  Dr.  Janies  Q.  Hol- 
sopple,  state  psychologist  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies.  He  spoke  on  “Psycholog¬ 
ical  Problems  of  the  Newly  Blinded 
Adult.” 

The  speakers  of  the  sessions  on 
Thursday,  November  6,  were  Robert 
B.  Irwin  and  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay, 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Miss  Marion  H.  King,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  director  of  medi¬ 
cine  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  Herman  M. 
Immeln,  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Lewis  H.  Carris,  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  Dr.  William  Boozan,  an 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  oculist,  Fred 
V.  Walsh,  of  the  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  and  William  J. 
Adickes,  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Irwin  spoke 
on  the  study  which  has  been  conducted 
in  Braille  contractions,  while  Miss 
McKay  discussed  some  of  the  details 
which  confront  a  home  teacher  when 
she  is  called  upon  to  give  vocational 
guidance.  Miss  King  told  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  some  interesting  and  profitable 
institutes  which  have  been  held  for 
home  teachers  in  Missouri,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  in  Canada.  Mr.  Immeln 
discussed  placement  work,  and  gave 
a  most  entertaining  recital  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  guide  dogs.  Mr.  Carris 
and  Dr.  Boozan  spoke  on  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  and  Messrs.  Walsh 
and  Adickes  discussed  club  work  in 
their  respective  states.  Dr.  Potter 
made  a  valuable  contribution  on  “Oc¬ 
cupational  Therapy  Values.”  Late  in 
the  afternoon  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
rooms  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 


for  the  Blind  where  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  teachers  to  examine  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  home  industries,  and  con¬ 
venient  forms  of  record  keeping.  A 
play,  “Blind  Life,”  written  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Blind  Men’s  Club,  was  given  in  the 
evening. 

The  session  Friday  morning,  No¬ 
vember  7,  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
business  of  the  conference.  Mr. 
Schuerer  announced  that  the  day  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
late  Mr.  Anagnos,  one  time  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution.  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes  added  that  November  is  a 
month  of  remembrance  in  the  work, 
since  the  late  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
minister  to  and  emancipator  of  the 
blind,  was  born  November  10,  1801. 
Members  of  the  conference  stood  and 
sang  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re¬ 
public”  in  respect  to  these  outstanding 
workers.  Telegrams  of  greeting  were 
sent  to  Miss  Lillian  Garside,  Miss 
Fanny  A.  Kimball,  and  John  Vars, 
friends  and  pupils  of  Dr.  Howe,  and 
charter  members  of  the  conference. 
The  name  of  Miss  Puddefoot  was 
mentioned  in  the  message  to  Miss 
Garside.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Perkins  Institution,  in  which  he 
expressed  approval  of  the  conference 
program,  hailing  it  as  a  step  toward 
professional  status  in  home  teaching 
work.  Mr.  Allen  added  that  his 
friendly  criticism  of  Dr.  Ritchie’s 
statement  in  his  “Concerning  the 
Blind,”  that  British  home  teaching  has 
so  changed  in  character  that  blind 
people  can  no  longer  do  it,  is  that  they 
cannot  do  it  unless  trained  for  it,  but 
that  at  least  in  one  place  in  this  coun¬ 
try  (Overbrook)  they  prepare  blind 
home  teachers,  and  find  that  their 
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blindness  remains  an  asset.  Mr.  Allen 
added  that  in  order  to  save  the  home 
teaching  field  for  the  select  of  our 
graduates  we  must  all  demand  their 
adequate  advance  training.  Mrs.  Cora 
L.  Gleason,  affectionately  known  to 
decades  of  Perkins  graduates  as 
Mother  B,  sent  a  letter  expressing  her 
interest  in  the  conference,  and  her 
tribute  to  the  faithful  work  of  con¬ 
secrated  home  teachers.  Dr.  Clin  H. 
Burritt  sent  greetings  and  expressed 
regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present. 
At  the  conference  were  four  young 
women  of  this  year’s  home  teaching 
class  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind.  They  were  accompanied  by 
three  members  of  the  Overbrook  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  the  click  of  their  styluses 
sounded  in  happy  notes  at  every  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  voted  $25  from  its 
treasury  to  help  defray  the  expenses 
of  two  home  teachers  from  Great 
Britain  to  attend  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  next  April. 

The  nominating  committee,  of  which 
Miss  Mary  Grieve,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  the  chairman,  reported  a  list  of 
officers  who  were  elected  as  follows: 
Miss  Mary  E.  French,  Rhode  Island, 
President :  William  J,  Adickes,  New 
Jersey,  vice-president;  Stetson  K. 
Ryan,  Connecticut,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  ;  executive  committee,  the  officers, 
and  Miss  Ethel  L.  Parker,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Miss  Lorraine  N.  Berger,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Miss  Grace  Kidder,  New 
York,  Miss  M.  A.  Springer,  New 
Jersey,  and  Miss  Martha  Howland, 
Pennsylvania.  The  conference  voted 
to  make  Mr.  Schuerer  President 
Emeritus. 

The  conference  was  one  of  the 
most  helpful  that  has  been  held. 


Convention  at  Buffalo 

The  1930  Convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  was  held  at  Buffalo 
on  October  17  and  18.  It  opened 
with  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  covers  an  entire  city  block. 
All  of  its  regular  sessions  were  held 
in  its  ample  Assembly  Hall.  There 
were  forty-four  delegates  in  atten¬ 
dance. 

With  the  President,  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  in  the  chair,  on  October 
17,  Miss  Edna  Stainton,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Association 
for  the  Blind,  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Mr.  Frank  Pollock,  Erie 
County  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  gave  an  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Law  of  New 
York.  He  explained,  in  brief,  that 
a  person  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  New  York  State  for  ten 
years,  and  of  his  resident  county  for 
at  least  one  year,  is  entitled  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  Old  Age  Pension.  There 
is  no  specific  limit  as  to  amount  in 
the  Law,  this  being  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  County  Commission¬ 
ers  or  the  officials  charged  with  rec¬ 
ommending  such  applications.  But 
none  with  means  or  with  relatives 
whose  duty  it  is  to  support  them, 
and  who  are  able  to  do  so,  can  ob¬ 
tain  an  Old  Age  Pension ;  also, 
blind  people  heretofore  drawing  an 
allowance  for  the  blind  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Law  if  otherwise 
eligible. 

Mr.  Pollock  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  Legislature  would  amend 
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this  Law  at  its  next  session,  so  it 
was  difficult  to  say  definitely  just 
how  the  law  would  work  out  for  the 
blind.  No  money  has  been  appro¬ 
priated,  but  the  understanding  is 
that  the  counties,  which  are  to  bear 
50%  of  the  cost  of  the  pensions, 
equally  with  the  state  (which  is  to 
pay  50%)  would  award  such  pen¬ 
sions,  as  they  thought  them  war¬ 
ranted,  with  the  hope  of  collecting 
the  state’s  share  of  the  pensions 
within  their  respective  counties 
within  possibly  six  months. 

After  the  session  had  adjourned 
the  delegates  visited  the  Wettlaufer 
Clinic. 

At  Friday’s  evening  session,  there 
was  an  attendance  of  sixty-two. 
Due  to  illness  in  the  family.  Dr. 
William  Mehl,  Commissioner  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  was  unable  to  deliver  his  ad¬ 
dress.  Dr.  E.  Park  Lewis,  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  gave  a  talk  and  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  progress 
made  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
among  newly  born  infants. 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  of  Toronto, 
gave  a  talk  on  the  placement  work 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

At  the  final  session,  talks  were 
given  by  Mr.  William  Gorse,  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Miss  Grace  Harp¬ 
er,  ending  with  an  address  by  Mr. 
David  Adie,  Secretary  Social  Agen¬ 
cies  of  Buffalo,  on  General  Trend 
of  the  Work  of  Rehabilitating  Peo¬ 
ple.  Other  speakers  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  were:  Miss  Dorothy  Ross  Car- 
mer,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Frost,  Mr.  Er¬ 
nest  Landes,  Mr.  Herbert  Immeln 
and  Mr.  Edward  Van  Cleve. 


Annual  Conference 

The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  held  October  6th  and  7th 
in  Harrisburg.  Most  of  the  Branches 
were  represented  by  members  of 
their  Boards  as  well  as  the  super¬ 
visors  and  department  heads  so  that 
the  total  number  attending  the  con¬ 
ference  was  well  over  fifty. 

A  luncheon  was  held  each  day. 
On  Monday  the  general  theme  was 
“Contribution  of  Service  Clubs  to 
the  Work  of  the  Association”  with 
Mr.  Harold  Suender,  a  Lion,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch,  as  toastmaster  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Div¬ 
ision  of  the  Blind,  State  Federation 
of  Pennsylvania  Women  as  princi¬ 
pal  speaker.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer,  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  presided  and  Mrs. 
Moses  Ruslander,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Association  and 
now  its  first  vice-president,  told  of 
the  early  days  and  the  steady  growth 
of  the  organization. 

Each  formal  session  consisted  of 
four  parts:  the  report  of  the  topical 
speaker;  the  address  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker;  general  discussion  led 
by  another  worker;  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  drafted  by  the  group 
and  presented  by  a  fourth  speaker. 
The  subjects  treated  were:  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness ;  Recreation  and 
Relief ;  Placement ;  Homework ; 
Shop  Work;  Salesmanship;  and 
Legislation  relating  to  Work  for 
the  Blind.  While  the  Trustees  were 
holding  their  semi-annual  meeting 
the  supervisors  and  department 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 
prior  to  date  of  publication. 

JPROM  the  office  of  the  General  Man-  ophthalmologists  have  given  their  services. 

ager  of  Blind  Craft,  San  Francisco,  Six  hundred  people  have  received  free  eye 
California,  comes  word  that  “Blind  Craft  examination  and  more  than  two  hundred 
Week”  has  become  a  successful  annual  people  have  had  treatment, 
event  in  San  Francisco.  The  purpose  of 

this  Week  is  to  bring  urgently  before  the  rpHE  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
public  the  need  of  supporting  the  handi-  J-  Blind  has  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
capped  of  their  community.  Every  citizen  Irenee  du  Pont  a  camp  for  the  use  of  the 
is  urged  to  purchase  during  this  Week  blind  of  the  State.  Mrs.  du  Pont  has  been 
one  or  more  articles  bearing  the  “Blind  interested  in  the  work  for  blind  people 
Craft”  trade  mark  which  is  used  only  by  since  the  organization  of  the  Delaware 
this  factory  and  is  registered  in  the  United  Commission  for  the  Blind  more  than 
States  Patent  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  twenty  years  ago. 

Local  advertising  agencies  display  six 

billboards  throughout  the  city;  all  street  ^HE  State  Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind 
cars  carry  large  posters;  daily  and  dis-  in  Wisconsin,  last  February  made  ad- 
trict  papers  publish  the  Mayor’s  message  vances  to  the  Michigan  Employment  In¬ 
to  the  people  regarding  “Blind  Craft  stitute  for  the  Blind  suggesting  that  the 

Week”;  prominent  speeches  are  heard  Wisconsin  Organization  handle  certain 

every  day  on  every  radio  station;  slides  products  made  in  Michigan  through  their 

are  shown  in  the  moving  picture  houses;  Sales  Company,  and  also  that  certain  of 

thousands  of  dodgers  are  distributed  by  the  blind-made  products  in  Wisconsin  be 

all  the  leading  shops  both  with  parcels  sold  in  Michigan.  This  cooperative  idea 

delivered  and  enclosed  in  their  monthly  has  proved  feasible.  Wisconsin’s  rugs  and 

statements.  During  “Blind  Craft  Week”  willow  basketry  are  being  sold  in  Detroit 

visitors  are  welcome  during  the  morning  and  other  Michigan  cities  and  at  the  same 

and  afternoon  hours  in  “Blind  Craft”  time  large  orders  of  the  dry  and  oil  mops 

building.  They  are  permitted  to  inspect  made  in  the  Michigan  Employment  In- 

all  parts  of  the  building  and  watch  the  stitution  for  the  Blind  are  being  sold  in 

various  departments  at  work.  Wisconsin.  A  definite  increase  in  sales 

for  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  re- 
T^HE  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Department  ported  as  the  result  of  this  arrangement. 

for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  of  Alabama,  reports  that  an  ^VERBROOK  was  represented  at  the 
active  campaign  in  prevention  of  blindness  Convention  of  the  American  Asso- 


is  being  carried  on.  The  work  is  handled 
through  eye  clinics  held  in  nine  counties; 
by  County  Superintendents  of  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  and  by  health  workers;  by  other  in¬ 
terested  people;  clubs  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  have  cooperated.  The  Lions 
Clubs  have  contributed  funds  when  it 
furnished  transportation  for  those  who 
had  to  come  a  distance  to  see  eye-special¬ 
ists.  Twenty-two  of  the  State’s  leading 


ciation  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
Vancouver,  Washington,  in  June  by  Mr. 
Cowgill  and  Miss  Morey.  Mr.  Cowgill 
extended  his  trip  to  Southern  California. 

. On  October  2nd  the  Rev.  Dr.  R. 

S.  Snyder  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on 
Soviet  Russia  to  the  staff  and  pupils  of 
Overbrook.  Dr.  Snyder  was  a  member 
of  a  Commission  sent  to  investigate  con¬ 
ditions  in  Russia . Mrs.  Hykes  of  the 
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Interstate  Dairy  Council  gave  a  health 
talk  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Overbrook 
school  on  September  25th.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Anne 
Rowe  Stevens  of  the  Delaware  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  paid  a  recent  visit  to 

Overbrook . The  class  in  training 

at  Overbrook  to  become  social  workers 
among  the  blind  has  at  present  four  mem¬ 
bers.  Miss  Shirley  Budke  of  Philadelphia, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Pittsburgh  school 
and  of  Northwestern  University;  Miss 
Florence  Micklus  of  Minneapolis,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Roosevelt  High  School 
of  that  city;  Miss  Angeline  Raneri  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Johnstown  High  School, 
while  Miss  Josephine  Gelsomino  of  Avon, 
New  York,  comes  from  the  Batavia 
School  for  the  Blind.  These  young  women 
will  have  one  year’s  training  at  the  Over¬ 
brook  School,  which  will  be  followed  by 
a  year  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work.  .  .  .  Miss  Anne 
Burns  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  as  Home  Work 
Instructor.  Miss  Burns  will  work  with 
blind  people  in  their  own  homes  teaching 
them  to  make  a  larger  variety  of  saleable 
articles  of  high  quality.  The  Branch  sup¬ 
plies  the  material  and  pays  the  workers 
as  the  articles  are  completed.  In  this  way 
there  will  be  a  more  continuous  income 
for  the  home  workers,  and  a  larger 
amount  of  stock  will  be  accumulated  for 
sale  during  the  next  Week  for  the  Blind. 

^  NUMBER  of  premiums  were  awarded 
members  of  the  Kansas  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  and  Students  of  the 
Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  both 
the  Topeka  Free  Fair  and  the  Kansas 
State  Fair.  Successful  sales  of  articles 
made  by  blind  of  the  State  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  Topeka  by  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  and  at  the  State  Fair  by  Mrs.  Vivia 
K.  Cleveland,  Secretary  of  Adult  work  in 

Kansas . Albert  Jones,  member  of 

1930  class  K.  S.  S.  B.,  won  first  place  in 
Atwater-Kent  audition  in  his  district  and 
will  represent  his  district  in  the  State 

Contest . Virgil  Bigham  and  Harry 

Wells,  former  students  at  Kansas  State 
School  for  Blind,  are  now  successful  Radio 
Artists  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 


A  two  story  addition  twenty-four  by  forty 
feet  is  being  added  to  the  Industrial  Build¬ 
ing  at  Kansas  State  School  for  Blind. 
This  provides  much-needed  space  for  the 
industries,  especially  for  the  Summer 
School  for  Adults.  Last  summer  uphol¬ 
stering  was  added  as  a  new  industry. 

^HE  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  reports  that  the  new 
$5,000  garage  is  nearly  completed  and 
plans  for  the  new  $240,000  girls  dormitory 
are  being  prepared,  also  a  unit  large 
enough  to  house  50  fowls  for  poultry 
raising  has  been  built,  in  which  to  start 
the  new  course  in  care  and  raising  of 
poultry. 

New  members  of  the  staff  include:  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Brayer,  head  teacher,  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Rochester;  Miss 
Mary  C.  Callahan,  upper  grade  teacher, 
graduate  of  D’Youville  College;  Mrs. 
Martha  C.  Engle  and  Mrs.  Orlina  C. 
Dyer,  kindergarten  matrons. 

J)URING  the  past  year  there  has  been 
installed  in  the  workshop  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  eight  new  power  winders,  two 
power  scrapers,  and  one  electric  stitcher. 
Heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  one 
scraper,  and  one  stitcher,  this  shop  had 
been  equipped  with  foot-power  machin¬ 
ery.  This  installation  was  made  possible 
by  a  very  generous  donation  from  the 
Lions’  Club  of  New  Orleans. 

J^R.  J.  A.  MACDONALD,  National 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  moved 
his  residence  from  Halifax  to  Montreal 
so  as  to  be  more  readily  available  for  field 
service . The  Canadian  National  In¬ 

stitute  also  reports  the  progress  in  stand 
work.  Through  the  activity  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Clunk,  National  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Placement,  a  store  was  opened  the  last 
week  in  September  in  Darlhousie  Uni¬ 
versity  which  is  in  charge  of  the  blind 
men.  Montreal  General  Hospital  Stand 
will  be  in  operation  as  soon  as  equipment 
is  delivered  and  a  lunch  stand  at  the 
Robert  Mitchell  Foundry  was  opened  on 
September  29th . Miss  M.  L.  Perry 
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has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
Leather  Craft  Department.  Miss  Perry 
was  for  some  time  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  Therapy  work  at  Westminster 

Hospital,  London,  Ontario . The 

products  of  blind  workers  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  this  year  resulted  in 
sales  amounting  to  $6,344  with  additional 

c.o.d.  orders  of  $104 . Arrangements 

have  been  made  with  the  B.C.  Electric 
Railway  Company  in  Victoria  for  free 
street  car  transportation  for  blind  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  city.  Eleven  cities  in  Canada 
have  previously  granted  this  concession 
to  blind  residents. 

T^R.  HENRY  B.  JUMP,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Welfare,  in  Harrisburg. 
Dr.  Jump  has  been  interested  for  many 
years  in  welfare  work  in  Philadelphia, 
particularly  in  connection  with  work  done 
for  children.  .  .  .  The  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  also  appointed  Mr.  W.  L. 
Scott,  of  Erie,  to  membership  on  the 
Board  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Scott  is  blind  and  has  successfully  carried 
on  a  wholesale  coal  business  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

■m/rRS.  WINIFRED  HATHAWAY, 
Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Special  Classes  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec¬ 
tion,  held  at  Detroit,  August  16  and  17. 

.  .  .  Miss  Mildred  G.  Smith,  Director  of 
Nursing  Activities  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  John  B.  Chambers,  of  New¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  recently.  .  .  .  Dr.  B.  Franklin 
Royer,  Medical  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
spoke  on  “Marshalling  Forces  in  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness”  at  the  Mexican 
Congress  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  in 
Mexico  City,  November  1st  to  6th.  Dr. 
Royer  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by 
Mrs.  Royer,  Staff  Associate  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society,  who  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  special  technique  for  testing  the 
vision  of  preschool  age  children.  Dr. 


Daniel  M.  Velez  served  as  President  of 
the  Congress.  .  .  .  Dr.  Park  Lewis,  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Society,  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Organisation 
Internationale  de  la  Lutte  Contre  le  Tra- 
chotne  at  a  conference  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  July  26th,  under  auspices  of 
the  Health  Section  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Dr.  Lewis  attended  the  meeting 
as  the  official  delegate  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto- 
Laryngology.  The  principal  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  P.  K.  Olitsky,  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute,  New  York  City,  successor 
to  the  late  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  “The  Relation  of  Bacterium  Gran¬ 
ulosis  to  Trachoma.”  The  National  Society 
was  also  represented  at  the  conference 
by  David  Resnick,  Director  of  Publicity, 
who  was  on  personal  vacation  at  the  time. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  meeting  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  Brus.sels,  Belgium,  October  11th. 

^J’HE  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Oakland,  California,  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  great  many  changes  in  the  last 
two  years.  A  new  broom  shop  has  been 
erected  and  a  new  sales  room  and  office 
building  has  been  built.  All  the  buildings 
have  been  painted  inside  and  out.  New 
industries  have  been  added  to  the  Home 
which  is  now  making  brooms  of  all  kinds, 
floor  and  counter  brushes,  twisted-in  wire 
brushes,  hammocks,  mattresses,  baskets 
of  all  types,  reed  furniture,  chair  caning, 
rug  weaving  and  fancy  sewing.  A  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind  has  been  established 
at  1240  Pico  Street,  Los  Angeles,  where 
furniture  is  made.  Several  large  orders 
have  been  received.  Mattress  making  is 
also  carried  on  and  many  types  of  basket 
work.  Floor  brushes  and  twisted-in  wire 
brushes,  as  well  as  door  mats  and  fancy 
sewing  provide  occupation  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  There  has  been  established  a 
department  for  repairing  and  hundreds 
of  chairs  from  the  different  hotels  and 
institutions  in  Los  Angeles  are  repaired. 
...  At  the  Oakland  Home  blind  people 
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receive  room,  board,  medical  care  and 
laundry,  in  addition  to  their  compensation 
for  work  performed  at  the  shop.  .  .  . 
At  the  Los  Angeles  shop  there  is  a 
workshop  and  the  blind  workers  bring 
their  luncheon,  but  are  provided  with  a 
dining  room,  and  hot  coffee,  tea,  or  milk 
free. 

^HE  new  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  been  under  construction  for 
several  months,  is  nearing  completion. 
Work  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  per¬ 
mit  the  opening  of  the  school  term  in  the 
new  plant.  The  buildings  are  of  fireproof 
construction  and  possess  all  the  modern 
conveniences  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
of  today.  Ihe  school  is  located  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  a  beautiful  stream  of 
water,  north  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 
The  site  consists  of  60  acres,  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  beautiful  forest 
trees.  The  remainder  is  suitable  for  play 
grounds,  athletic  fields,  etc.  The  old 
School  for  the  Blind,  built  in  1852  by 
W.  H.  Churchman,  is  now  being  razed 
and  soon  will  be  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  a  part  of  the  new  World  War 
Memorial  Plaza.  The  Superintendent  is 
Mr.  G.  S.  Wilson,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  an  educator  of  the  blind. 

MISS  VIOLA  JAENICKE,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  been  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Miss  Kimball,  who  resigned  as  home 
teacher  in  Rhode  Island.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  public  schools  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  Miss  Jaenicke  at¬ 
tended  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind,  from  which  she  was  graduated  in 
1929.  She  then  took  the  Harvard  Course 
at  Perkins,  later  attending  Ovcrbrook, 
where  she  completed  the  two  years’ 
course  for  home  teachers  in  June,  1930. 

rpHE  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  reports  that  two  of  its  former 
students  are  entering  their  second  year  of 
college  work.  Both  these  boys  hold  di¬ 
plomas  in  piano  tuning  from  the  Colorado 
School  and  one  of  them  has  a  permanent 
position  in  a  local  music  concern.  Both 
of  them  help  their  college  expenses  by 
piano  tuning.  .  .  .  The  interest  in  journal¬ 
istic  work  which  pupils  of  the  Colorado 


School  had  been  showing  for  some  time 
has  resulted  in  Marvin  Milan,  a  Junior 
in  the  High  School,  winning  the  $50 
Searchlight  Prize  for  a  short  story.  The 
Literary  Department  thus  far  has  had 
twenty-three  sales  for  short  stories,  ar¬ 
ticles,  poems  and  original  jokes. 

'J'HE  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  reports  that  William  Butler,  a 
graduate  of  the  School  and  of  Stetson 
University,  is  now  at  the  State  University 
taking  post  graduate  work  toward  secur¬ 
ing  a  Master’s  Degree.  ...  At  the  Florida 
School  many  improvements  have  been 
made  during  the  summer  vacation.  A  new 
schoolroom  has  been  added  and  the  en¬ 
tire  heating  plant  centralized.  A  new 
music  hall  was  added  to  the  auditorium 
and  an  athletic  field  constructed.  This 
was  in  addition  to  the  redecorating  and 
enlarging  of  many  rooms.  The  School 
opened  in  September  with  310  pupils. 
The  music  department  of  the  Florida 
School  is  very  proud  of  its  new  quarters 
and  has  had  its  pipe  organ  rebuilt,  and 
five  practice  rooms  and  two  studios  added. 
An  assembly  room  for  chorus  classes  and 
orchestras  is  now  provided  and  during 
the  summer  a  Baldwin  grand  piano  was 
purchased  and  placed  in  the  auditorium. 
A  number  of  new  violins,  a  clarinet  and 
other  instruments  have  been  bought  for 
the  music  staff. 

'J'HE  Southampton  County  Health  Unit 
of  Virginia  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
discovering  and  correcting  defective  vision 
in  the  children  among  the  poor  white  and 
negro  districts.  One  hundred  white  and 
two  hundred  colored  children  were  found 
with  defective  sight  and  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  found  specialists  who 
volunteered  their  services  for  a  series  of 
Sunday  clinics.  An  optician  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  glasses  at  cost.  Through  this  action  a 
great  number  of  children  have  been  helped. 

MABEL  LACY,  Principal  of  the 
Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  in  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  re¬ 
ports  that  a  new  administration  building 
has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
There  is  an  enrollment  of  eighty  pupils 
at  this  school. 
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pOR  the  purpose  of  attending  a  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  connected  with  the 
forthcoming  World  Conference  of  Ex¬ 
perts  in  Work  for  the  Blind  and  for  the 
purpose,  also,  of  recuperation  from  a  long- 
continued  illness.  Principal  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  sailed  for 
Europe,  April  23rd  and  returned  the  last 
of  July.  Opportunity  was  given  him  to 
visit  schools  for  the  blind  in  England, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Germany  and  France. 

. The  New  York  Institute  for  the 

Education  of  the  Blind  has  set  out  to 
increase  its  capacity  by  the  building  of  a 
Lower  School.  Plans  have  been  adopted 
which  will  provide  for  the  housing  of  an 
upper  limit  of  48  pupils  in  this  section  of 
the  school’s  work,  that  is,  the  kindergarten 
and  first  two  years  of  primary  work.  The 
building  is  to  provide  all  living  accom¬ 
modations  and  schoolrooms  as  well  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  school  in  1931. 
When  the  Institute  was  rebuilt  and  the 
new  buildings  were  occupied  in  the  fall 
of  1924,  it  was  thought  that  the  accom¬ 
modations  for  120  pupils  would  be  ample 
for  many  years.  But  in  1929-30  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  over  135  and  the  Board  of 
Managers  felt  that  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  of  additional  accommodation 
would  be  the  building  of  the  Lower 
School. 


"Y^ITH  the  election  on  August  26th  of  a 
Board  of  Freeholders  to  draw  up  a 
new  charter  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
opportunity  has  been  given  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  to  urge 
a  revision  of  permits  for  newsstands,  candy 
stands,  and  other  similar  lines  of  business. 
Madame  Christine  La  Barraque,  president 
of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind,  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  induce  the  Board  of  Freeholders  to 
adopt  the  New  York  system  of  permits, 
which  favors  Disabled  Veterans  and  the 
blind  for  such  lines  of  business. 


T^HE  Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind 
^  has  enlarged  its  quarters,  graduating 
from  the  one  room  where  the  work  was 
started  two  years  ago  to  three  rooms.  This 
Association  reports  that  during  the  1930 


Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  over  $95 
worth  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  was 
sold . A  Women’s  Club  of  blind  wo¬ 

men  has  recently  been  organized  in  Shreve¬ 
port.  The  object  of  this  Club  is  to  bring 
the  blind  women  together  for  social  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  mutual  benefit.  This  Club  is  also 
going  to  undertake  marketing  of  articles 
made  by  the  blind  people  of  Shreveport 
and  to  keep  radios  of  blind  people  in  re¬ 
pair . -Mrs.  Lois  W.  Henderson,  who 

has  charge  of  the  Shreveport  Circulating 
Library,  is  planning  to  establish  a  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  in  the  Shreveport  Cir¬ 
culating  Library  and  much  interest  is  being 
shown  in  hand  transcribing  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  Red  Cross  Chapter. 

Annual  Conference 
(Continued  from  page  48) 
heads  held  a  general  meeting  at 
which  various  subjects  of  special  in¬ 
terest  were  discussed. 

All  the  papers  presented  were  of 
current  interest  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking.  The  discussions  were  lively 
and  worth-while  and  indicated  that 
in  all  sections  of  the  state  there  is 
a  growing  interest  and  development 
in  work  for  the  blind. 

New  Edition  of  “The  Blind” 

Is  Being  Prepared 

Dr.  Harry  Best,  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  author  of  “The  Blind,” 
which  was  published  several  years 
ago,  is  now  at  work  on  a  new  edi¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Best  says  that  he  is  very 
anxious  that  any  possible  errors  be 
corrected  and  will  appreciate  any¬ 
one  calling  such  discrepancies  to  his 
attention.  He  would  also  be  glad 
if  persons  in  different  states  would 
point  out  any  phases  that  may  have 
occurred  in  their  states  with  respect 
to  work  for  the  blind  since  the  first 
edition  appeared. 


Concerning  the  Blind 

A  Review  by  Edward  E.  Allen 


Dr.  RITCHIE  is  a  leader 
among  the  educators  of  the 
blind  in  England.  In  the 
current  book  he  presents  the  story 
in  brief  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  organized  effort  in  this,  the  domain 
of  his  own  lifework,  which  domain 
embraces  anything  having  to  do  with 
blind  people.  It  is  written  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  charm  and  with  a  humor 
unexpected  in  a  treatise  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Quotations  from  it  are  inevitable. 
In  the  preface  he  says:  “My  aim  has 
been  to  build  up  a  definite  and  well- 
balanced  picture,  free  from  irrelevan- 
cies,  pet  theories  and  preconceived 
ideas.” 

He  has  succeeded  to  an  admirable 
degree;  and  nowhere  more  acceptably 
than  in  his  chapter,  “An  Old-Time 
Controversy” — that  of  the  types.  No 
other  historian  explains  with  clearer 
understanding  the  reasons  why  the 
various  and  sundry  line  letter  systems 
of  the  middle  1800’s  should  have  been 
so  long  and  so  insistently  presented, 
especially  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Even  the  humanitarian  competitors 
themselves,  if  living  today,  could  but 
assent  to  the  following  kindly  verdict; 
for  they  all  are  credited  with  having 
contributed  milestones  necessary  to 
progress:  “There  is  something  pathe¬ 
tic  about  the  Sisyphean  labors  of  these 
pioneers,  patiently  perfecting  systems 
which  were  not  capable  of  perfection, 
and,  with  unquenchable  zeal,  seeking 
converts  to  media  which  were  not  de¬ 
serving  of  propagation.” 


In  the  Triumph  of  the  Dot  our  au¬ 
thor  shows  how  nowadays  “The  writ 
of  Braille  runs  wherever  blindness  oc¬ 
curs”  ;  what  this  consummation  signi¬ 
fies;  and  how  one  of  England’s  great¬ 
est  Heroes  of  the  Darkness,  Dr.  Armi- 
tage,  fortified  with  the  truth,  could 
there  quickly  oust  and  displace  by 
means  of  Braille  “the  prevailing  doc¬ 
trine  that  matters  tactile  should  be 
judged  by  the  eye.”  Dr.  Armitage, 
by  the  way,  labored  in  the  1880’s,  both 
by  visit  and  correspondence,  to  be  of 
equal  service  to  Americans;  but  since 
neither  our  line  camp  nor  our  point 
would  listen  to  his  plea  we  continued 
to  fight  on  for  another  generation. 

In  general  Dr.  Ritchie  refers  to  us 
and  our  activities  with  kindness  and 
consideration.  In  his  “Later  Braille 
and  Braille  Books”  chapter  he  pokes 
good-natured  fun  at  the  “great  inqui¬ 
sition”  to  which  we  subjected  some 
12,000  finger  readers  of  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  three  dot  systems  then  in 
vogue.  To  have  done  this  through 
sending  two  ladies  15,000  miles,  in  the 
States,  Canada  and  Britain,  he  writes, 
“broke  all  records  in  type  investiga¬ 
tion,”  but  anyone  can  infer  his  un¬ 
written  belief  that  the  thorough-going 
manner  of  it  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  pure  act  of  supererogation.  Didn’t 
we  realize  that  British  Braille  was  in¬ 
vulnerable?  Even  his  assertion  that 
our  schools  have  taught  the  handi¬ 
crafts  but  half-heartedly,  should  not 
offend ;  for  any  visitor  to  the  European 
institutions  cannot  but  note  that  they 
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have  somehow  motivated  their  older  In  this  way  we  hope  to  save  for  our  se- 
pupils  to  work  hard  and  long,  like  the  lect  graduates  a  field  for  which  we  are 
trade  apprentices  they  are.  loath  to  believe  their  blindness  inca- 

With  the  coming  of  State  Aid  for  pacitates  them.  “Concerning  the  Blind” 
the  Adult,  which  these  previously  ex-  has  already  become  a  valued  text  in 
eluded  citizens  long  sought  and  finally  the  reading  required  by  these  courses, 
secured  through  the  Blind  Persons  Dr.  Ritchie  himself  conducts  at  his 
Act  of  1920,  the  Government  has  sp  institution  “refresher  courses”  for 
brought  into  line  the  private  agencies  those  people  already  in  the  service, 
concerned  and  has  so  given  the  blind  Teachers  both  there  and  here,  and  in- 
of  every  age  and  station  mandatory  deed  any  people  who  labor  in  the  field 
benefits  and  moreover  has  perforce  of  blindness  or  who  expect  to  serve  it 
made  such  demands  upon  all  teachers  understandingly,  will  welcome  the 
and  agents  to  prove  by  examination  three  chapters  on  the  mental  life  of  a 
their  fitness  to  serve,  that  some  know-  person  born  blind  with  which  this  book 
ing  people  claim  Britain  now  leads  the  concludes.  To  most  these  findings 
world  in  the  realm  of  blindom.  Perhaps  will  be  illuminating  and  probably  in- 
so  in  professional  standardization  and  forming.  Then,  too,  students  curious 
control,  though  co-operation  among  the  to  learn  just  what  the  revolutionary 
voluntary  powers-that-were  remains  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  was,  may 
none  too  willing.  Nevertheless,  we  read  it  in  the  appendix,  where  it  ap- 
Americans  can  learn  much  from  Great  pears  along  with  other  useful  docu- 
Britain,  especially  in  her  unification  ments  and  data. 

and  co-ordination  of  effort.  But —  The  reviewer  cannot  better  recom- 

but ;  does  not  pessimism  underlie  much  mend  this  little  volume  than  by  ending 
over  there  since  the  War?  Blind  f)eo-  with  a  quotation  from  it,  which  shows 
pie  who  used  to  be  regularly  and  hap-  its  author’s  unbounded  sympathy  and 
pily  employed  in  behalf  of  their  own  respect  for  his  people:  “Blindness  is 
cause  are  now  being  reduced  to  lower  a  severe  disability,  and  even  with  all 
levels  of  work,  supplanted  as  they  the  help,  both  State  and  charitable, 
are  by  seeing  agents  on  the  easy  both  paid  and  voluntary,  that  is  ready 
assumption  that  blindness  is  no  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  blind 
longer  an  asset  in  practical  social  citizen  who  makes  good  is  one  of 

service  but  is  a  liability.  So  far  as  whom  his  country  should  be  proud, 

this  principle  applies  to  school  and  to  He  who  overcomes  such  a  heavy  han- 
home  teachers  some  Americans  are  dicap  has  helped  to  raise  the  stature 
seeking  to  forestall  similar  growth  of  of  humanity,  and  has  contributed  liv- 
unbelief  here  through  offering  adequate  ing  evidence  to  the  dominance  of  mind 
professional  courses  in  the  theory  and  over  matter.  Henley’s  well-known 
practice  of  special  pedagogy  and  of  stanzas  too  often  ring  flat  with  a  cer- 
general  social  work  and  so  are  indue-  tain  forced  air  of  bravado.  They  lack 
ing  candidates  who  happen  to  be  blind  a  proportion,  and  remind  one  of  the 
to  qualify  before  appoint  ment ;  and  a  childish  attitude  of  Ajax  defying  the 
few  states  and  a  few  independent  em-  lightning.  All  the  same,  if  anyone  can 
ployersare  demanding  such  preparation,  lay  claim  to  turn  them  to  his  own  use. 
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it  is  surely  he  who,  having  known  the 
light,  has  disciplined  himself  to  walk 
with  fortitude  the  unseen  way  before 
him.  Such  an  one  who,  in  manly 
cheerfulness,  can  keep  his  heart  warm 
and  his  muscles  taut,  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
peat  in  unaffected  honesty— 

‘Out  of  the  Night  that  covers  me 

Black  as  the  pit  from  Pole  to  Pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul.’  ” 

Concerning  the  Blind  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Daughters  of  Ohio  Publish 
a  New  Braille  Book 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Holmes  of  the  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  Daughters  of  Ohio  (a  New 
York  City  associatio-n  of  former 
residents  of  Ohio)  are  having  pub¬ 
lished  in  braille  The  Great  Meadow 
by  Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts. 

Mr.  Holmes  advises  us  that  this 
book  will  be  published  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  interpoint  braille.  If  or¬ 
dered  before  December  15,  when  the 
edition  goes  to  press,  it  may  be 
bought  at  a  special  price  conces¬ 
sion  :  one  copy  will  be  sold  for  $4.00 
and  two  copies  for  $6.00.  Later  the 
price  will  be  $5.00  per  copy.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.W.  G.  Holmes, 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  Monsey, 
New  York. 

During  the  past  few  years  the 
Daughters  of  Ohio  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  publication  in  braille  of 
several  very  popular  books.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  keep  the  good 
work  going. 


Annual  Conference 
The  1930  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  was  held  at  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building 
in  New  York  City  in  November,  too 
late  to  be  reported  in  this  issue. 
Other  organizations  which  cooper¬ 
ated  in  holding  the  conference  were : 
National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing;  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education;  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health; 
and  Sight-Saving  Class  Supervisors 
and  Teachers. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  year’s 
conference  was  the  showing  of  a 
new  two-reel  motion  picture  depict¬ 
ing  some  of  the  principal  causes  of 
blindness  and  explaining  how  they 
may  be  prevented.  This  motion  pic¬ 
ture  was  produced  by  Eastman 
Teaching  Films  Inc.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  and  the  American 
Univer.sity  of  Cairo,  Egypt;  the 
latter  intends  to  exhibit  it — with 
Egyptian  sub-titles  —  throughout 
Egypt.  This  film  is  intended  for 
popular  education,  and  prints  may 
be  obtained  by  interested  organiza¬ 
tions  for  a  moderate  fee. 

Social  Work  Year  Book 

Word  has  been  received  from  the 
Publication  Department  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation  that  a  Social 
Work  Year  Book  for  1929  is  shortly 
to  be  published.  Readers  of  the  Out¬ 
look  will  he  interested  to  know  that 
an  authoritative  article  entitled  “The 
Blind”  will  appear  in  this  encyclopedic 
volume. 


Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


PAUL  FECHTER,  in  his  ad¬ 
mirable  essay,  “German  Liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Present  Day,” 
says;  “The  number  of  works  which 
are  yearly  being  printed  has,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  which  appeared 
in  the  nineties,  become  positively 
appalling.”  I  feel  like  echoing  this 
sentiment  and  voicing  a  protest 
against  the  flood  of  nonsense — and 
worse — which  is  appearing  every 
month  all  over  the  world  but  per¬ 
haps  more  particularly  so  here  in 
America.  It  is  like  coming  out  of 
a  choking,  gas-laden  mine  gallery 
into  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  to  meet, 
now  and  then,  a  book  which  makes 
the  reader  stop,  look,  listen.  .  .  and 
think.  Such  works  are  all  too  rare, 
but,  thank  fortune,  they  are  not 
totally  non-existent.  Such  an  one 
is  that  which  bears  the  title  of  this 
inadequate  review,  “Those  in  the 
Dark  Silence,”  by  Corinne  Roche- 
leau  (Mrs.  Rouleau)  and  Miss 
Rebecca  Mack.  (Volta  Bureau, 
Washington.  Two  Dollars). 

This  work  makes  no  pretension 
to  what  is  called  “fine  writing,” 
(whatever  that  term  may  exactly 
mean !)  because  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  model  of  excellence  in  style  or 
language,  though  it  has  distinct 
claims  to  both  of  these  qualities:  it 
is  meant  to  strike  public  thought 
squarely  between  the  eyes  .  .  .  and 
jolt  it  into  attention  and  earnest 
consideration  of  a  group  of  our 


citizens  hitherto  almost  wholly  neg¬ 
lected  by  our  educational  and  wel¬ 
fare  authorities  and  practically 
wholly  unknown  to  the  mass  of 
society.  I  refer  to  the  deaf-blind. 
Everyone  knows  at  least  the  name 
of  Helen  Keller;  everyone  knows 
that  this  remarkable  woman  has 
been  both  blind  and  deaf  since  in¬ 
fancy  ;  but  scarcely  anybody  knows 
that  there  are  hundreds,  yes,  thou¬ 
sands  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  physically  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  Miss  Keller,  but  who,  for 
the  most  part,  are  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  neglected,  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  thereby  really  ill-treated, 
because  neglect  resulting  from 
misunderstanding  amounts  to  ill- 
treatment. 

Every  civilized  State  now  has  its 
schools  for  the  blind  and  schools  for 
the  deaf,  but  America,  with  all  its 
untold  wealth,  its  lavish  philan¬ 
thropy,  its  enlightened  desire  to 
help  those  in  need — America  has,  as 
yet,  no  school  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  deaf-blind.  Where 
instruction  has  been  given,  schools 
for  the  blind  or  for  the  deaf  have 
been  selected,  special  teachers  en¬ 
gaged  and  almost  their  whole  time 
and  energy  for  years  devoted  to  the 
attempt  to  bring  to  fruition  the  seed 
of  intelligence  which  most  of  the 
deaf-blind  have  received  from  God 
in  common  with  their  more  fortu¬ 
nate  fellows.  Yet,  there  are  many 
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instances  of  the  deaf-blind  who  are 
placed  in  homes  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  because  their  condition  has 
been  ignorantly  misinterpreted.  To 
show  how  disastrous  such  ignorance 
may  be,  we  have  only  to  read  Miss 
Rocheleau’s  classic  account,  (Hors 
de  sa  prison)  of  the  life  of  Ludivine 
Lachance. 

Ludivine  was  a  French-Canadian 
girl  who,  through  illness  in  child¬ 
hood,  lost  both  sight  and  hearing 
and  until  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen,  remained  with  no  instruc¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  She  became  like 
a  wild  animal — matted  locks,  long 
nails  like  claws,  uttering  wild  cries, 
and  largely  fleeing  from  human 
society.  Specialists  pronounced  her 
insane  and  incapable  of  receiving 
any  sort  of  useful  knowledge.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  finally  transferred  to 
Montreal  and  placed  in  the  gentle 
and  skilful  hands  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  this  young  human  wild 
thing  developed  gradually  into  an 
intelligent,  quiet,  lovable,  active 
woman.  What  right  have  we  to  say 
that  those  whose  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  are  beyond  our  own  compre¬ 
hension  are,  by  that  token,  idiots  or 
feeble-minded?  ^Tany  are  made  so 
by  this  lack  of  knowledge  on  our 
part.  It  is  high  time  that  we  stop 
and  take  an  inventory  of  our  wel¬ 
fare  and  educational  activities  so  as 
to  make  room  for  “those  in  the  dark 
silence.”  We  should  remember  that 
perhaps  here  in  Canada  there  are 
more  cases  like  Charlie  Crane  of 
British  Columbia,  who,  though  deaf 
and  blind  since  early  childhood,  has, 
nevertheless,  learned  to  speak  with 
remarkable  clearness,  is  taking  a 


high  school  course  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Vancouver,  and 
may  eventually  go  on  to  full  col¬ 
lege  activity.  We  should  not  think 
that  Helen  Keller  is  the  only  blind- 
deaf  person  capable  of  development 
into  what  is  very  close  to,  if  not 
quite,  genius.  All  that  is  lacking  in 
many  instances  is  opportunity  and, 
in  view  of  the  great  expense  in¬ 
volved,  the  necessity  of  the  em 
ployment  of  highly  skilled  educa¬ 
tional  specialists  and  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  appliances.  The 
only  way  to  give  justice  to  all  and 
to  allow  these  doubly  handicapped 
fellow  citizens  of  ours  the  right  at 
least  to  try  to  develop  normally, 
would  seem  to  be  the  creation  of 
some  special  school  or  at  least  a 
definitely  co-ordinated  scheme  of 
things.  Europe  has  four  schools  for 
the  blind-deaf,  while  France  and 
Switzerland  at  least  have  special 
Braille  periodicals  in  the  interest  of 
this  class.  And  yet,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  America  has  done 
nothing  in  a  general  co-ordinate, 
systematic  manner  to  discharge  its 
duty  in  this  regard. 

“When  you  see  a  life  wrecked  by 
misfortune,  and  then  witness  the 
reclamation,  in  a  few  short  months 
of  patient  and  ingenious  effort,  you 
feel  like  crying  out  against  the  in¬ 
justice  of  man,  so-called  civilized, 
who  can  pass  by  and  only  offer  a 
tear  of  pity,  leaving  the  life  in  its 
prison  of  darkness  and  silence.” 
These  words  are  found  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  short  biographical  sketch 
of  a  blind-deaf  woman  found  in  the 
book  I  am  here  discussing.  They 
are  worth  pondering  over,  for  they 
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State  the  whole  case  for  the  deaf- 
blind  and  their  right  to  something 
more  than  “a  tear  of  pity.”  And 
there  are  many  other  such  sketches 
in  this  volume,  the  reading  of  which 
will  perhaps  cause  tears  to  flow  and 
will  certainly  make  the  eye  sparkle 
and  the  cheek  glow  in  that  instinc¬ 
tive  reaction  of  humanity  toward 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  Miss 
Rocheleau  and  Miss  Mack  have  de¬ 
voted  years  of  painstaking  study 
and  research  in  the  field  covered  by 
their  book.  They  deserve  the  high¬ 
est  commendation  and  sincerest 
gratitude  of  the  whole  American 
continent  and  indeed,  of  the  civilized 
world  as  a  whole.  Miss  Rocheleau’s 
life  of  Ludivine  Lachance  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 
“Those  in  the  Dark  Silence”  should 
be  crowned  by  our  governments  and 
nations  with  the  diadem  of  action 
and  solution  of  this  great  and  en¬ 
gaging  problem. 

Revision  of  the  Hayes-Binet 
•  Intelligence  Tests 

In  1923  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 
adapted  the  Terman  Condensed 
Guide  of  1920  by  pasting  into  the 
Guide  typed  slips  covering  such 
changes  as  seemed  necessary  in 
testing  the  blind.  The  arrangement 
of  tests  was  based  upon  a  careful, 
though  incomplete,  statistical  study 
of  passes  and  failures  by  age  groups 
after  1,600  children  with  defective 
vision  had  been  tested.  The  1923 
Guide  was  widely  distributed  and 
seems  to  have  served  its  purpose 
fairly  well.  Now,  however,  further 
study  of  the  detailed  results  and 
the  accumulation  of  additional  data 


through  the  use  of  the  Guide  with 
746  more  children,  together  with 
the  trial  of  a  series  of  supplementary 
tests  with  418  pupils  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  have  made  it  possible  to 
present  a  rearrangement  of  the 
tests  which  should  be  far  more  satis¬ 
factory.  In  1923,  too  little  accept¬ 
able  material  was  at  hand  to  provide 
six  tests  for  all  the  year  groups. 
Also,  at  that  time  quite  a  few  tests 
were  put  into  year  groups  later  than 
those  in  which  Terman  had  located 
them  for  the  seeing,  in  order  to  get 
a  scale  which  would  give  a  normal 
distribution  of  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients.  It  is  now  possible  to  give  a 
full  complement  of  tests,  with  alter¬ 
nates  in  some  years,  and  to  present 
an  arrangement  much  closer  to  Ter- 
man’s.  Also,  Terman’s  kindness  in 
allowing  this  Guide  to  be  printed 
by  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind  in¬ 
sures  a  much  more  convenient  book 
than  the  “scissors  and  paste”  Guide 
of  1923.  Orders  for  Guides  and  test 
materials  can  be  filled  promptly  by 
writing  to  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Text  Book  for  Teaching  Braille 
“How  to  Teach  Adults  Revised 
Braille”  by  Diana  Hirschler,  is  designed 
to  help  the  newly-blinded  adult.  Its 
typewritten  directions  are  at  first  a 
guide  to  a  seeing  friend,  or  a  member 
of  the  family,  or  home  teacher  to  start 
the  beginner  in  learning  Braille.  “How 
to  Teach  Adults  Revised  Braille”  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Diana 
Hirschler,  Room  1154,  125  East  46th 
Street,  New  York. 
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Abbott,  Jane  . Laughing  Last.  5v.  Perkins. 

Adams,  H.  C . Barcelona,  Pride  of  the  Catalans.  LC. 

Alden,  W.  L.,  ed . The  Adventures  of  Jimmy  Brown.  Sv.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Aldrich,  B.  S . A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand.  7v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Aldrich,  T.  B . The  Stillwater  Tragedy.  Sv.  LC. 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S . The  Perfect  Tribute.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Anthony,  Katherine . Queen  Elizabeth.  Sv.  LC. 

Arnim,  M.  A.  B . The  Enchanted  April.  6v.  DPL. 

Bailey,  A.  S . The  Tale  of  Rusty  Wren.  2v.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Beasts,  Birds  and  Trees.  CSL. 

Beebe,  William . The  Cedars  of  Nonsuch.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Beebe,  William . Edge  of  the  Jungle.  Sv.  NYPL. 

Bennett,  Arnold . How  to  Live  on  24  Hours  a  Day.  LC. 

Bercovici,  Konrau . Leyla.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Brainerd,  Eleanor  Hoyt. .  .Pegeen.  4v.  St.  LPL. 

Brower,  Harriette . Story-Lives  of  Master  Musicians.  7v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Browning,  Robert . Selected  Poems.  Texas  SL. 

Bryant,  W.  C . Poems.  LC. 

Burnett,  F.  H . The  Lost  Prince.  lOv.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Burnett,  F.  H . T.  Tembarom.  14v.  LC. 

Byrd,  R.  E . Byrd  Contrasts  the  Two  Polar  Regions.  LC. 

B5rrne,  Donn  . Destiny  Bay.  7v.  Portland  Library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Cades,  H.  R . Any  Girl  Can  Be  Good-Looking.  3v.  NYPL.  ’ 

Chase,  M.  E . Uplands.  Sv.  Cleveland  PL. 

Christie,  Agatha  . The  Secret  of  Chimneys.  7v.  LC. 

Cobb,  I.  S . The  Life  of  the  Party.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

A  Collection  of  Verse;  Selected  from  the  works  of  various 
authors.  LC. 

Conrad,  Joseph . The  End  of  the  Tether.  Sv.  CSL. 

Coolidge,  Calvin . The  Autobiography  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  3v.  LC.  and 

Chicago  PL. 

Coolidge,  Calvin . Calvin  Coolidge’s  Own  Story.  3v.  CSL. 

Cooper,  C.  R . The  Golden  Bubble.  6v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Cowles.  J.  D . Indian  Nature  Myths.  2v.  Chicago  PL. 

Craik,  Mrs.  D.  M.  M . John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  14v.  Portland  Library,  Port¬ 

land,  Oregon,  and  LC. 

Curtiss,  Philip  . The  Honorable  Charley.  NYAB. 

Curwood,  J.  O . A  Gentleman  of  Courage.  6v.  LC. 

Cutter,  S.  J . Conundrums,  Riddles,  Puzzles.  Games.  DPL. 

Dean.  E.  L . Dolly  Madison,  the  Nation’s  Hostess.  Sv.  LC. 

Deeping,  Warwick . Old  Pybus.  llv.  LC. 

Deeping,  Warwick . Sorrell  and  Son.  llv.  Portland  Librarv,  Portland,  Orecon. 

Delano,  E.  B . Corn  Ladies.  Cumberland  Free  Public  Library.  Cumber¬ 

land.  Maryland. 


Dewey,  John . What  I  Believe.  Chicago  PL. 

Dobie,  C.  C . All  or  Nothin e.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Pasay, 

Rizal,  Philippine  Islands, 
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Dobie,  C.  C . The  Leech.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Pasay,  Rizal, 

Philippine  Islands. 

Doty,  B.  J . .  .The.  Legion  of  the  Damned.  5v.  Chicago  PL. 

Dowse,  L.  S . The  Little  Book  of  Poesy.  California  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Eastman,  Max . Enjoyment  of  Poetry.  4v.  LC. 

Eddy,  M.  B . Miscellaneous  Writings  1883-1896.  9v.  St.  LPL. 

Eliot,  George  . The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Right  Rev.  Amos  Barton.  2v.  L.C. 

Erskine,  L.  Y . Power  of  the  Hills.  5v.  CSL. 

Ertz,  Susan  . After  Noon.  6v.  St.  LPL. 

Esteven,  John . The  Door  of  Death.  Sv.  LC. 

Evans,  E.  G . Ramsay  MacDonald;  What  the  Negro  Means  to  America, 

^  by  Hermann  Keyserling;  Four  Matchless  Cities  of  the 
World,  by  F.  L.  Minnegerode.  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Evarts.  H.  G . Sage.  FLP. 

Faunce,  W.  H.  P . Facing  Life.  3v.  LC. 

Fernandez,  L,  H . A  Brief  History  of  the  Philippines.  6v.  School  for  the 

Deaf  and  Blind,  Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

Fiske,  Charles,  Rt.  Rev.  ..The  Christ  We  Know;  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  Mas¬ 
ter,  Lord,  Saviour.  Sv.  DPL. 

Forbes,  H.  C . Araminta.  4v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Forbes,  H.  C . Mary  and  Marcia,  Partners.  4v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Franck,  H.  A . Zone  Policeman  88.  Sv.  Cleveland  PL. 

Freeman,  H.  W . Joseph  and  His  Brethren.  lOv.  LC. 

Galsworthy.  John  . The  White  Monkey.  7v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Gibbs,  A.  H . Soundings;  A  Novel.  7v.  Portland  Library,  Portland, 

Oregon. 

Glenn,  Isa  . Transport.  6v.  LC. 

Gogal,  Nikolay  . The  Overcoat.  CSL. 

Goldbere.  Rube . Is  There  a  Doctor  in  the  House?  CSL. 

Grey,  Edward . Recreation.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 


(To  be  continued  in  the  March  issue) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  OISE-AND-A-HAU 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in&Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  which  have  been  issued  since  September,  1930. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A. R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B. I.A.  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

C. P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 
H.C.S.  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  DECEMBER,  1930 
Alarcon,  D.  Pedro  A.  de,  edited  by  Qualia.  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos.  5v.  502p. 

cl927.  $13.55.  Johnson  Publ.  Co.,  Richmond.  Va.  A.P.H. 

Blaisdell,  Mary  F.  Pine  Tree  Playmates.  77p.  cl925.  $1.00.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  & 
Co..  Chicago.  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Bleyer.  Willard  G.  Journalism  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.”  58p.  $.75. 

American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Bostwick,  Arthur.  Pivotal  Figures  of  Science  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.” 

36p.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Bowers,  Claude  G.  Founders  of  the  Republic  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.” 

42p.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Brown,  Joseph  C.,  and  Eldredge,  Albert  C.  Arithmetic,  Grade  Eight.  4v.  377p. 

cl925.  $8.80.  Row,  Peter.son  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

_ The  Brown-Eldredge  Arithmetic,  Grade  Seven.  4v.  345p.  cl925.  $8.25.  Row. 

Peterson  &  Co..  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Bryce,  Catherine  T.  Aldine  First  Language  Book.  Part  I  (for  Grade  Three).  2v. 

162p.  Gr.  1.  cl913.  $3.95.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

....Aldine  First  Language  Book,  Part  II  (for  Grade  Four).  3v.  212p.  cl913.  $5.40. 
Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

_ Aldine  Second  Language  Book  (for  Grades  Five  and  Six).  5v.  418p.  cl914. 

$10.10.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

_ Aldine  Supplementary  Readers.  Fables  from  Afar.  2v.  118p.  Gr.  1.  cl910. 

$3.20.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

_ Aldine  Supplementary  Readers.  That’s  Why  Stories.  2v.  102p.  Gr.  1.  cl910. 

$2.95.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

Chardenal,  C.  A.  Complete  French  Course.  9v.  1119p.  $28.90.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Craig,  John  Bradford.  Nature  Studv — Book  I.  2v.  123p.  cl920.  $3.30.  A.P.H. 

....Nature  Study — Book  II.  2v.  132p.  cl920.  $3.40.  A.P.H. 

....Nature  Study — Book  III.  2v.  157p.  cl920.  $3.85.  A.P.H. 

Curry,  James  S.  Curry  Touch  Typewriting.  2v.  120p.i  cl913.  $3.25.  J.  C.  Curry 

Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  A.P.H. 

Davis,  Wm.  S.  French  Revolution  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.”  46p.  $.75. 
American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

De  Schweinitz,  Karl.  The  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble.  4v.  313p.  $4.00. 
ARC. 

Dickens,  Charles.  The  Magic  Fish  Bone.  19p.  cl868.  $.75.  Frederick  Warner  & 

Co..  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Dillingham.  E’iz.  't'.  S'^orips  from  The  Rabbit  Windmill.  82p.  cl930.  $2.00.  John 
Winston  Co.  B.I.A. 

Emerson.  R.  W.  The  Conduct  of  Life.  3v.  292p.  $11.00.  David  MacKay  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  C.P.H. 
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Elson,  William,  and  Keck,  Christine.  Elson  Grammar  School  Reader,  Book  I.  8v. 
604p.  Gr.  1.  cl911.  $15.05.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  A.P.H. 

_ Elson  Grammar  School  Reader,  Book  II.  7v.  536p.  cl9I0.  $15.30.  Scott, 

Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  A.P.H. 

Garland,  Hamlin.  Westward  March  of  American  Settlement  from  “Reading  with  a 
Purpose  Series.”  36p.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Grey,  Viscount.  Recreation.  (Address  delivered  at  the  Harvard  Union,  December  8, 
1919).  41p.  cl920.  $.65.  A.P.H. 

Grey,  Zane.  The  U.  P.  Trail.  3v.  768p.  cl918.  $9.85.  Harper  Bros..  N.  Y.  B.I.A. 
Hadley,  William  A.  English  Grammar.  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind. 
H  C  S 

Hagedorn,  Herman.  The  Book  of  Courage.  3v.  714p.  cl928.  $9.75.  John  C. 

\Vinston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  B.I.A. 

Hayes,  C.  J.  H.  Modern  History.  13v.  1720p.  cl920.  $43.90.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A. P.H. 

Heard,  Sarah  Dow  and  King,  M.  W.  Stories  of  American  Pioneers.  238p.  John 
Winston  Co.  B.I.A. 

Hill,  Helen  and  Maxwell,  Violet.  Little  Tonino.  3v.  251p.  Gr.  1.  $7.05.  Macmillan 
Co..  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Hill,  Henry  Chase.  The  New  Wonder  Book  of  Knowledge.  4v.  1027p.  $13.25. 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  B.I.A. 

Hitchcock,  Alfred  M.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  13v.  1163p.  cl917.  $27.55.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co..  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Hodgdon,  Jeannette  Rector.  First  Course  in  American  History,  Book  I.  3v.  364p. 

cl908.  $9.45.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

....First  Course  in  American  History,  Book  II.  4v.  457p.  cl922.  $12.00.  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co..  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Hodge,  Lamont  F.  and  Lee,  Arthur.  Elementary  English  Spoken  and  Written,  Book 
II.  8v.  712p.  $16.90.  A.P.H. 

Holling,  Holly  Chancy.  Rocky  Billy.  2v.  160p.  Gr.  1.  $4.55.  Macmillan  Co., 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Horn,  Ernest  and  Shields,  Grace  Learn  to  Study  Readers,  Book  I.  91p.  Gr.  1. 
$2.15.  A.P.H. 

Irwin,  Will.  Herbert  Hoover.  2v.  470p.  $6.75.  The  Century  Co.  B.I.A. 
Johnson,  Annie  Fellows.  The  Little  Colonel’s  Hero.  3v.  258p.  cl902.  $10.32. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  C.P.H. 

Jones,  Rufus  M.  The  Life  of  Christ  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.”  32p. 

$.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Jordan.  Elizabeth.  The  Blue  Circle.  3v.  460p.  cl922.  $11.45.  The  Century  Co., 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Kellogg,  Vernon  Evolution.  5v.  489p.  $5.00.  A.R.C. 

Knight,  Wm.  Allen.  The  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest.  23p.  cl916.  $.40.  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  A.P.H.  ^ 

Lee,  Jennette.  The  Chinese  Coat.  2v.  159p.  cl920.  $4.55.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B.  Francis  Bacon.  4v.  325p.  $4.00.  A.R.C. 

MacGrath,  H.  The  Changing  Road.  3v.  376p.  cl927.  $9.70.  Doubledav,  Doran 
&  Co..  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Martin,  Everett  D.  Liberty.  2v.  490p.  $6.25.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

B. I.A. 

McConkey,  J.  H.  Lame  Feet.  (Write  to  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  Y.M.C.A. 
Building.  Richmond,  Virginia. 

McNeely,  Marion  Herd.  Rusty  Ruston.  3v.  384p.  cl928.  $13.44.  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Merchant,  Elizabeth  Lodor.  Dickens’  Stories  About  Children.  2v.  396p.  $5.60. 

John  C.  Winston  Co.  B.I.A. 

Mirsky,  D.  S.  Modern  Russian  Literature.  3v.  259p.  $3.00.  A.R.C. 

Moley,  Raymond.  Practice  of  Politics  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.”  44p. 

$.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Morrow,  Honore  Wilsie  and  Shepherd,  Wm.  G.  Benefits  Forgot.  104p.  $2.35. 

cl917.  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Richards,  Laura  Elizabeth.  Abigail  Adams  and  Her  Times.  5v.  427p.  $5.00.  A.R.C. 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox.  The  Great  Meadow.  2v.  432p.  Viking  Press.  U.B.P. 

Sauze,  E.  B.  de.  Pour  Commencants.  Cours  Patique  de  Francais.  8v.  577p.  cl919. 

$14.60.  J.  C.  Winston  Co..  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

....  Edited  by.  Contes  Gais.  3v.  338p.  cl924.  $7.55.  Macmillan  Co..  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
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Singmaster,  Elsie.  Keller’s  Anna  Ruth.  3v.  378p.  cl926.  $9.75.  Houghton,  Mifflin 

Co..  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Slosson,  Edwin  E.  Selected  Chapters  from  “Creative  Chemistry.’’  85p.  cl919.  $2.05. 
The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Smith,  J.  RusselL  Human  Geography,  Book  I.  Peoples  and  Countries.  7v.  617p. 

cl921.  $14.70.  J.  C.  Winston  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

_ Human  Geography,  Book  II.  Regions  and  Trade.  lOv.  952p.  cl921.  $22.20. 

I.  C.  W'inston  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

Steiner,  Edw.  A.  Uncle  Joe’s  Lincoln.  2v.  178p.  cl918.  $4.20.  F.  H.  Revell  Co. 

A. P.H. 

Stevenson,  John  A.  Salesmanship  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.’’  32p.  $.75. 
.AL.A.  B.I.A. 

Suhrie,  A.  L.  and  Koehler,  R.  P.  The  Spell-to-writie  Spelling  Book,  Book  Two,  Fourth 
Year.  38p.  cl921.  $.60.  J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

- The  Spell-to-write  Spelling  Book,  Book  Three,  Fifth  Year.  51p.  cl921.  $.75. 

J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

- The  Spell-to-write  Spelling  Book.  Book  Four,  Sixth  Year.  55p.  cl921.  $.80. 

J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

Spaulding,  Frank  E.  and  Bryce,  Catherine  T.  Aldine  Readers,  Book  I.  2v.  107p. 

Gr.  1.  cl916.  $3.00.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

....Aldine  Readers,  Book  II.  2v.  I03p.  Gr.  I.  cl918.  $2.95.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 
...  .Aldine  Readers,  Book  III.  2v.  294p.  Gr.  I.  cl918.  $L40.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 
Trowbridge-Larrison.  Storj-  Building.  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind. 
H.C.S. 

Various  Authors.  Stories  for  Holidays.  2v.  159p.  $3.90.  A.P.H. 

Van  Sickle,  James  H,  and  Seegmiller,  Wilhelmina.  The  Riverside  Readers,  Third 
Reader.  3v.  247p.  Gr.  1.  $6.00.  A.P.H. 

....The  Riverside  Readers,  Fourth  Reader  5v.  339p.  Gr.  1.  $8.75.  A.P.H. 

West,  Ruth  and  West,  M.  M.  The  Story  of  Our  Country.  9v.  1178p.  cl926.  $30.15. 
Allyn  and  Bacon.  A.P.H. 

Williams.  Valentine.  The  Knife  Behind  the  Curtain.  2v.  498p.  cl930.  $6.75. 

Houghton,  Mifflin.  B.I.A. 

Wilson,  Harry  L.  Lone  Tree.  2v.  510p.  cl929.  $7.00.  International  Magazine  Co. 

B. I.A. 

Wood,  William.  Elizabethan  Sea  Dogs.  (From  The  Chronicles  of  America,  edited 
by  Allen  Tohnsen.)  4v.  422p.  $4.00.  A.R.C. 

....Exercises  in  English  Grammar.  71p.  $1.80.  A.P.H.  , 

....The  Canticle  of  the  Sun  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  4p.  Gr.  1.  cl907.  $.15.  A.P.H. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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HaW  Braille  Typewriter 


Model  with  aluminum  frame 
Model  with  cast-iron  frame 
Carrying  case 

f.o.b.  New  York 
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